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ABSTRACT 

This Instructional unit offers high-schopl students 
experiences in learning about how human beings ooBnunicate and fail 
to coffiffiunicate* It is based on the asansption that personal and 
Gultural differenaas create differing "perceptual sets," Sewenteen 
learning activitias are grouped into four nnitsi (1) CoBnunicatlon 
Processes and "Heaning*Haking^'» (2) Hunan language and the Pover of 
Sords^ (3) Coaimunicatlons across Ciiltnres**CheGicing cut Our 
AssumptionSf and C^) CoBBunication and Conflict* In the first unit^ 
students learE the basic elements of coffiMttnlcation systems^ the 
importance of nonverbal cues^ and the role of all five senses in 
perceiving the environBent, la the ^cond unity select id readings 
illustrate the emotional responses evoked by nords and their 
associaticns. ^ fast Is conducted to shos the vatying responses 
created by vcrds and syBbols of food, activities in the third unit 
ettphasize linguistic patterns and cultural differences ttoough 
role^playlng and readings. Onlt four stresses the effect of 
iBplicaticn acd the differences between explicit and tacit 
coBmunicatton* Soae activities are incoBplete because capyrighted 
material las been removed, (I?) 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO TB\CHERS : 

F«w universal notions about behavior apply to all hufrianklnd, but one that 
does apply regardless of time and spaee Is that humans are eonstantly 
'angaged in the process of making meaning out of their world. Some people 
can tolerate doubts but none can tolerate meanlnglessnass. 

Essentially, this *^ean I ng*making'* process is what this unit 5i about. 
One underlying assumption about huwnbaings Is that survival, tn large 
part, depends upon the ability to make sense out of the world, so that it 
appears relatively stable and predictable. In thrs context^ contmun Scat ion 
is the vehicle through which meaning* making takes place. 

Another underlying assurr^tion about human behavior and communication is 
that there are some pitfalls we need to bacoma aware of in trying to 
interact varbalty and nonverbal ly* Look at the cube on the front page of 
this units for example. (Try this with your students. ) What kind of cube 
do you see? Is it one In which you are liking at the bottom of the cube 
from underneath? Is it one in which you are looking at the top of the cube 
from above? Or, does the cube keep ''changing on you"? No, The cube Is 
not ''changing on you,'' But, you may ha perceiving it differently from 
moment to mDment--f 1 rst one way, then the other. Why? 

Let us offer a simple hypothasis-*one that can provide a sort of theme for 
this unit! people ''construct'* and "reconstruct'* raaWty according to 
their own parceptual sets. Getting back to the eube^. It "fUp-flops on 
you," so to speak, because you are "constructing" and "reconstructing" 
reality as you see it at the mofnent. Some Individuals and some cultures, 
just like some individuals In your class, can see ONLY ONE KIND of cube; 
others can see ONLY ANOTHER KIND of cube; and^ still others can see both 
kinds of cubes. It is the personal and cultural tngradlents that go Into 
our perc^tual sets that "allow" us to see things as we do. 

Because of these personal and cultural differences we oo not all make the 
same meaning out of the world. Hence, civilizations have topplad, wars 
have been fought, and threats to our existence as a species continue to 
plague us largely because wa keep arguing about what the world Is "really" 
like, and» more Importantly, what the world "ought to be like," 

The question is how can we help students and ourselves relate more 
effectively by understanding how perceptual sets^ — this process of con- 
structing and reconstructing reality-'-are related to our difficulties In 
getting along with each other? Building around the metaphor of varying 
perceptions provided by the cube^ this unit offers students some sxperiancas 
in learning about tow humanbeings comrmjnicata and fall to communtcata-^ 
by using this knowledge about human behavior, hopefully they may function 
with a bit more understanding of the world around them. 
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OVgRVIEW OF UNIT ; 

Part M COMMUNICATION PROCESSES AND MEANING-MAKING 

Activity I: PAIRS Has students vmrk back*tO'*bick in pairi to rscognize human 
dependenee on non^^verbal cues in confimjn I eating* 

Activity 2: NOTE-PASSING The objective in thii e^cerciie is for students to 

recognise how oertain things can be eKpressad in writfng that are 

difficult to comminicate in ipeech. Studanti pass around notes in 
class to point out the principle^ 

Activity 3: TRY IT WITHOUT WORDS Students Invent their own languige and try 
it out on other studtnti, Tha objactivi Is to identify itudents' 
dependence on written and spoken language^ 

Activity MEANING-MAKING THROUGH THE FIVE SENSES A seriei of short exercises 
that has itudents explore how our culture Influences the ways we 
perceive the world. 



PART 1 1 : HUMAN UNGUAGE AND THE POWER OF WORDS 

Activity 5: BUT WORDS WILL NEVER HURT ME Students examine five examples of the 
power of words to illustrate how human beings confuse words with the 
realities they are meant to represent. 

Activity 6: WHO IS GUILTY? The class acts as Jury in this role^playing exar« 
cise to determine which of two other classmates Is the ''guilty 
partyj' The idea Is that the guilty student will respond to certain 
previously reinforced symbols with obvious non-verbal and verbal cues. 

Activity 7: WORDS AND HUNGER Involves a volunteer group of students who fast 
for a 2^«hour period. After this period thay look at a set of 
words on flashcardSt many of which suggest tasty foods* The ob-> 
jective is to see the power of words to Tnfluance behavior. In this 
case, the hunger drive. 



PART III: COMMUNICATING ACROSS CULTURES: CHECKING OUT ASSUMPTIONS 

Activity 8: WHAT IS A HUMAN BEING? Studsnts work In small groups to compare 
similarities and differences among humankind. First they define 
human beingi then their nationanty group, and finally respond to 
the question 'Vho Am MS looking at what makes them unique and 
what makes thm similar as members of the same species. 

Activity 9: CHECKING ASSUMPTIONS^ "IT'S WHO IT IS" Rol^playlng actfyity 
designed to illustrate the concept of role and Its Influence on 
what is communicated. 

Activity 10: ACTING OUT THE WAY YOU SEE OTHERS Has students role-play various 
nationality groups to get at preconceptions and stereotypes. 

Activity 11: CROSS-CULTURAL ROLE-PLAY Activity which has students role-play 
cultural variations in communicating cross-culturally. 
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Activity 12: •'THE STORY OF CINDERELLA-SAN" Students aKplore the phenomenon of 
pidgin Idnguage in human convnunf cation. Indicates the functfonal 
role of language in peoples' lives. 

Activity 13: THE FUNCTIOf^L VALUE OF LANGUAGE Small group activity which gets 
at the situational consonants of cross-cultural llngulitic usage. 



PART IV: COMMUNICATION AND CONFLICT 

Activity 14: ''BETWEEN THE LINES*' Has itudants examine the media for *feetween 
the lines" communication. Emphaiizes that what is often said in 
the "hidden" message Is more Important than the explicit communl- 
cat ion« 

Activity 15: EXPLICIT AND TACIT COMMUNICATION Provides a number of written 

statements for students to practice distinguishing between explicit 
and tacit communicitiorii 

Activity 16: COMMUNICATION AND CONFLICT (Part 1): COMMON INTERESTS 

Students participate In several bargaining exercises to learn to 
recognize tacit points of agreement In r;onflIct, Based on the work 
of Thomas Schelllng. 

Activity 17: COMMUNICATION AND CONFLICT (Part II): DIVERGENT INTERESTS 

Students explore divergent interests in conflict situations using 
bargaining exercises davlsed by Schelllngt At the end of the 
lesson, students have a chance to convnunlcate explicitly In a 
conflict situation to sea If such communication makes a difference 
In resolving the conflict. 
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PART h 

COMMUNICATION PROCESSES AND "MEANING-MAKING" 

(Some activities for exploring the dynatnics of communication 
and the processes of meaning-making) 
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Introductory Activity 



Title: Interpersonal Communication ftodel 

Introduction: ConvnunicatI ng with others is something we are doing throughout 
most of our waking hours. So completely natural is interpersonal communication 
to that gregai ious animal » the humanp that we rarely stop to analyze the Inter- 
personal communF eat Ion process. Having studenti do a simple analyiis of inter- 
personal comniuni cation In their own lives can lead to an eKpanded awareness of 
comnunicat ion processes and perhaps on to improved skills in cormun! eating. 



Lesson Object i vei 



-To des 
process 



i gn 3 simple model or diagram of the interpersonal confinun I cat ion 
s, utilFzing the following terms from the cormunlcation field: 



Source. The individual who generates or sends a message is often 
referred to as a source. Source may also refer to an event or situation, 

Messa£e^» Messages are essentially verbal and nonverbal cues or stlmun 
that are generated by a source and responded to by a receiver. Messages 
can consist of words, gpsturesp movementSs InflectionSj etc, 

Recei ver . An individual who listens to or receives a messaga encoded by 
a source. In a dialogues both parties are sources and receivers. 

Feedback . Refers to the information, some verbal but mostly nonverbal, 
a source receives about the receiver's reaction to his massage. The 
modification of a message due to feedback is part of the feedback process. 

No? se. In communications ''Jargon,*' noise refers to anything that inter- 
feres with the accuracy of a messagep and can be Internal (df stractf on^ 
pain) or external (interruptionsp loud music), 

--To apply one's own interpersonal communication model to various situatfons: 
(1*) the classroom, (2.) intercul tural iituations, (3.) . 

Teaching Time : 1 period 

Suggested Procedure : 

Step 1, Using chalkboard or overhead projector, discuss the communication terms 
source , messag|e , r ace i Ver , feedback and noj se . It Is easy to use typical 
personal examples to illustrate these termsf When Dad (source) said 
I couldn't use the car (message) I (receiver) was so mad (noise) I 
didn't even lliten to his eKplanation* I must have looked upset (feed- 
back) because he really seemed sorry (modified message/feedback)* 

Step 2. Ask students to draw a diagram representing the interpersonal communica* 
tion process, uttMzing the five terms e3<plained In Step 1, 

Step 3, List ways of applying the models developed to various situations. The 

terms can be easily turned Into questions! What sorts of things constl* 
tute "noise" in the classroom? Who If the ^'source'* of our information 
or messages from other cultures? What are some of the forms ''feedback'* 
IS eKpressad in? And many many more. 
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TEACHER hi 



Title PAIRS 
introduction 

In our everyday livei we are so attuned to cormrtunf eating with each other 
verbally that wa have little opportunity to analyze how Important nonverbal 
mesiages are in the eonmin feat ton proceii. The following three-itage 
aetlvity can be used to initiate a diseusiion of how people conmunleatep 
the role of both verbal and non-verbal cues, and the feelings of frustration 
we experience when cofrmynlcat ion is not "complete." 

Lesson Object Ives 

To recogniie human dependence on non-verbal cues in addition to verbal 
langauge in comnfRjnicat ion 

To be able to identify "socially acceptable" and "socfally unacceptable" 
ways to communicate via the sense of touch* 

To experience the frustration of not being able to depend upon non-verbal 
support cues in discuss ion* 

Time One class period 

Procedure 

Step 1 - Instruct students to arrange their chairs so that they are sitting 
back-to-back In pairs. The task Is for them to cofrriunleate with 
their partner by talking with them for the next five minutes, 
but without turning their heads # 

NOTE: Since all the pairs will be talking at once^ and since we 
depend upon non-verbal cues to complete our understanding (In 
addition to words), this should prove to be a somewhat frustratirig 
exper i ence. 

Step 2 ^ Next, Instruct the students to turn their chairs around and face 
each other. Without talking^ they are to communicate with each 
other by using only their eyes. If they wish to look away from 
the other party, that Is fine. Ask them to try and get In touch 
with their feelings as much as possible, (5 minutes) 

Step 3 " The third phase of the activity Involves having the pairs close 
their eyes and communicate only by touching hands, (2 minutes) 
Then, instruct the students that they may communicate with each 
other in any way they wish for the next 5 minutes, 

De*brief f ng 

1, Did you find the first part of the activity frustrating? If so, how? 
If not, why not? (The confusion of everybody talking at once wl thout 
the pairs being able to use non*-verbal cues to aid In communication may 
be a point raised here.) Can you explain how important non-verbal cues 
are In supporting written or spoken language? 

11 
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TEACHER 1-2 



2, Htow did you feel during the second stage of the activity? Old you 
feal ^barrassed? sll jy? comfortable? uncomfortable? fascinatid? 
Try to eommunfcate your faeUngs to the class and to your partner* 
Many people feel somewhat awkward in situationi where they can com-' 
municate only via their eyei. Are there *'hang-ups'' or '^bugaboos** 

in our society which make these situations awkward? (What about 
the notion that 'W^en should not look men straight In the eyes if 
they want to avoid being ''suggestive"') 

3. The second and third parts of the activity might prove to be rrore 
satisfying to studenti than the first part, ftopefully, some of them 
might have discovered somm new ways to comfminicate, Pofnt out that 
almost everyone in our Western culture talks to each otherj but very 
few risk touching except in rather routine and socially acceptable 
ways. What do you think are considered "iocially accepted" ways of 
touching in our society^ and which are not? (Point out to them that 
In later parts of the unit they will see evidence which indicates that 
some cultures regard our lack of physical contact as illustrating that 
we are cold and indifferent.) 




CSi COMMUNICATIOMg ^17$ STllCiNT 1:$ 



GO/^L: To set h£M arwy v^rd dnlghit %mt%r^ tt%m languig^* 

PROCEOURi: Invent word o f ywr i^rt* U^i ft ^onstatitly during the 
nanf few days* 

FOLLOW-UP: htow quia My do iour- fp fantfi p f ck up yocjr ivord? 0^ th©y use 
ft fn thi Sime ^ay ciliit us^d |«? Sa preparad to discuss your word 
and its usagri irielai^i. 
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Title NOTi-PASSING 
Lisson Obiaetlvss 

To recognize hew Cirtaln things ean be €Kpressed In writirig that are 
diffleult to caimnuntcits tn speech^ 

Tims One class parlod 

ProcmdurB 

Qivs saeh student a iijpply of blank paper OS^'iO quartsr shssts will do 
riicsly), Then^ dlitributa copies of thm studsnt handout with instructions 
to aach student. (Ssafol lowing), 

Fol low^up 

1. Did you axparlence any frustrations? 

Zn Did you or did yoiJ not enjoy the sxparience? Why? 

3^ What Icinds of things can you express on papsr that you fmm} you can't 
discuss in speech? 

Did you find yoursslf writing nates to ioil^rie to wliom you'va never 
spoken? 

5. Did you read any notaSp not addrassad to yoUi but marked P? 

6« Try leaving no tas around homa containing Infonnatf on you would 
normal ly connMinieate by word-of-niouth« Whiit happens? 
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TEACHER in 



Tftls TRY ITWITHOirr WORDS 
IntrDducti on 

Beeausa pMple grow up with language as in Intagral part of cyiryday 
life* ft IS sasv for thmn to take their rallanca on words for grintsd. 
This i^arelis places studants in the pradieament pf haying to coimunfcats 
wfth each other without using written or spoksn words. After attMiptIng 
to communleata an idea or massags, thay arm than asked to devlsa a non- 
varbal language and try to communicate again* 

Lasipn Objeatlvas 

To racognize studants* everyday dapendanca on writtan and spokan words 

To an^athize with persons who are unable to spaak or write In terms of 
thosa parsons- communications probl^ns 

To devise a sfmpla non^varbal languaga In order to reoognize tha possi-' 
bllfty of coniTiuni eating nonvarbally 

To recognize the notion of samantfc d Istanea as a phanonnanon In com- 
inuiifcation 

Time I-Zcliss pariodi 
Procadu re 

Have an tncarasted group of studants foltow tha directions on tha 
Student Handout, Than ask tham to raport thai r findings back to the 
class In a brief report. 

Evaiuation and Raport Ing Procadura 

Studants can use tha following fonnat for avaluating their axparfeiiea 
with the axarelse ind for raportlng Information back to othar studants 
fn the el ass s Ue#» to thosa studants who did not partielpata In ths 
axarcfse: 

1, Usa two pairs of studants in your group to Mlustrate to tha other 
studants the nonverbal languages tha two pairs davlsad. 

2, Bs able to explain tha difficulty In communicating smna massagas as 
opposad to others. For ejcampla, studants should undarstand that 
eoditiun I eating an Idea such as *'l want to analyze Indian culture*' 

Is a much mora difficult Idea to communlcata than "I got out of bad 
at 7:00 o^clock this morning.^' Can you axplafn why? 

3» Oeseriba the procedure your groups or pairs of students used to 
devise a common language. 
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STUDENT 3:2 



TRY IT WITHOUT WORDS 

Wrftlng and spMking to one anothar are things that ws do so of tan that 
we are likely to forgat how much wa dapend upon wordi In svaryday living. 
If you arm Intarasted fn finding out how ycu \Nouli fom] tpy>ng to cornmjn^ 
icata with somaone without using the words you art famllf ar with and would 
Ilka to sea ff you ean maka anothar person undarstand you by fnaklng up 
your own langufigas this activity wfl! let you try this out* 

DIRICTIONS: Get togathar with a group of your fallow nldSSmateSi Braak 
Into pairs. Each person In your group Is to think of an Idaa or massage 
he OF sha wotild Ilka to comnunlcate to tha othar person In tha pair* 
WITHOUT USING ANV WRITTEN OR SPOKEN WORDS, taks turns trying tc get your 
massage across to tha othar parson. You both may usa any ^Ign Itnguagai 
gastuces^ etc. you think would help. When the othsr parson thinks he or 
sha undarstands what you are trying to communUatap ha or she should 
raise a hand« 

QUEST lOMS: 

1. Wara you abla to understand each othar? AJtogrjthar? Partly? 

2* Did you find some massagas harder te get across than others? Why? 

NEW DIRECTIONS: Spend about 20 mlnutas with your partnar trying to devise 
a simpla sign language to eommunf cata with eaeh othart You may use panel! 
and papar to do this. Than, USING ONLY THE LANGUAGi YOU AND YOUR PARTNIR 
DEVISED^ thfnk of another massaga you would Ilka to cominunlcate to your 
partner. When your partnar thinks he understands, ha should raise his hand^ 

dUESTIONS: 

1. Did you find an iniprov^mnt In your ability to cofiimunicata this tiina? 

2. Was It possible for you to comiunlcate your Idaa or massaga without 
the written or spoken words you'va been taught all your Ufa? 

3. What Was necassary for you to understand each othar? 

NOW YOUR TEACHER HAS A PUN FOR YOU TO REPORT YOUR PARTICIPATION IN THIS 
ACTIVITY BACK TO OTHER MIMIIRS OF THE CLASS IF YOU CHOOSE TO DO SO, 
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Title MEANING-mKlfIG THROUGH THE FiVE SENSES' 
I ntroduetion 

The overwhelming amount of time spent in schocli on commynl cation 
focusei on written and spok#n or verbal cofmiunf cat Ion, Very Uttle 
time If devoted to how wa make sense out of our world via other nofiyerbal 
msanSj and via senses other than iight (rMdir.g) and hearing (1 Jitenlrig), 
The following series of ifwrt exercises Is desfgrad to halp students 
understand the degree to which they arm laarning about their world ind 
communlQating about It via all five sense^p Pick and chTOsa as you see fit! 

Exerci ses 

HEARSNG: Using a tape recorders tape each student -i voice for about on© 
minute. Play the tape back* Then, have students react to the sounds of 

:h^ir own voiees. A most common reaction Is "'that doasn't iound Ilka mel'*" 
but in relation to other students, '•that sounds exactly like you I*' Why the 

llffen.nces In perceiving our own voices as being ''not like us?"' How 
wouid this be related to self-image? Do you think you hear yourself as 
you actually sound when you normally talk without the tape recorder? In 
what ways do you hear yourself differently on taps? 

SIGHT: For years sociologists and psychologists ha/a been doing reiairch 
in sight observation# One persistent piece of evidence that keeps 
cropping up is that people screen out or filter out certain pieces of 
data and r^nember others that, for one personal reason or anotheri seam 
important to them* Take out a deck of cards with a group of students. 
Without showing the cards to the students , aik If there are people In the 
group who feel they have a pretty good knowledge of the 52 cards that 
appear in the normal deck^ Then, a^ln wlthcut showing the cardsi see 
how many In the group can tell which king has only one eye showing^ 
Spread the deck of cards out c^n a table« The king of diamondi is shown 
in profile and only one eye In visible. Look at the four kings and find 
their differences. The king of diamonds has the distinction of being 
the only king with an ax— the others have swords. Look at the other 
picture cards. All the (iueeni are holding f lowers^ and the costume of 
each carries the motif of her suit. The Jack of Hearts holds a leaf 
while the Jack of Diamonds Is the only one with a weapon and only the 
Spade holds a strange-looking knot. 

In spite of the fact that these cares have been seen hundreds of times, 
particularly by the "card sharks'" In the group, their differences were 
never noticed. Why? (The lack of observation Is based on the notion 
that players are looking at the cards only in terms of their values as 
game-playing items. In seeking to label and classhFy thwi, the card 
player misses their differences^ their indlvlduilf ty. It would be Importint 
here to emphasize the point that the function of thPngs determines the 
meanings we assign them— that other details about those same things may 
escape our attention because of our purpose In observing or utt lining them*) 

Hold a class with everyone blindfolded. 
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TOUCH: Discuss haw our culture deals with thm problsm of how and when 
people are touchad and whan they mrm allowed to touch saoh Dther* It 
has been suggested that a comnion North American charact^rlstfe Is to 
act as if ws walk around with a sort of private 'bubble," an Invisible 
alr-ipace about 2 Inches thick. Whan somaona accidsntally bumps Into us, 
wa ftel as ff our 'tubblt" or tsrritory has baan somsl^w Invaded^ Some 
of us btconte quite indignant about lt« Wa havs fnvtntid cultural eKprtS'* 
sioni to handle such Invaslorts of our tarritorlas such as ''Oh, pardon 
me!" or *'lxcuse ma, plaasel" Many peopla In Latin Ajuerlcan cultures 
would find ui rathmr cold and distant regarding this faal ing about body* 
spacing. What v^uld happan, do you think, if at a school assembly ths 
speaker asked everyona to hold tha hand of the psrson sitting naarast 
to him? 

Have paople shaka the hand of avaryona else In the roofn. Discuss how 
people communlcata through m handihake* Have peopla demDnstrata tha var- 
ious massagas which can be sent through a handshake such as '-Pm tha boss 
hare," ''I'm scared," or "Hera's a handshakei instaad of a kiss*'* 

TASTE: Ask for two volunteers to ba b!Indfo1dad for a tasting experimentt 
Tall them thay cannot touch sorna food yrj'va laid DUtp but they can taste 
and smell It* At one point In the tast have the two voluntaers bita 
Into an apple or potato slice while holdlfng a cut onion near tha nosa* Sae 
If they baliave they have aatsn an onfon^ Now can the ssnsa of taste 
ba daceivi ng/helpful In parcaiying the world? 

SMELL: Discuss what the group knows atout smelN^how paople learn to label 
smalls pleasant or unpleasant. Which smells labelled uiiplaasant by some 
would actually be label lad pleasant by others In the group? 

Shara the most memorable small ing axpartanca of your Ilfa- What Is the 
earliest small you qbh ranemberj 

i 

Fol \Q'M*'Up 

I* Writa a brief paragraph explaining how each of your five senses 
Individually and together help you to understand your world* 

2, Discuss in detail how each of the sansas I ndlvl dually and collect I va« 
ly play roles In communlcitiDn. 



1 

This series of axercisas was adipted from Jaffrey Schrankj TEACHING HUMAN 
BEINGS: 101 SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES FOR THE CUSSROOH. (Boitonr Beacon 
Press, 1972). pp. U-lS. 
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HUMAN WNGUAGi AND THE POWER OF WORDS 
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Title WORDS WILL NfVIR HURT ME?" 

(ritroduet ton 

Ona of the intsreHttng things about tha words we mm fs the smotfona! 
rssponsss thay avoka In us. Wa of tan react to words as if thay wara the 
actual things thay only represent. Semantlclsts tall us that many of our 
conimunf cations problams lla In this rallanca on words first, Instaad of 
tha "facts" or objacti they raprasant. In such cl rcumstancas, w© tend 
to no longer saa words as mare symboISp especial ly whan thay provoke 
very strong faallngs. Instaad wa sga them as things. We can actually 
becofna afraid of words thamsalves. The axprasslons ''liar" and "son of 
a bitch^' are in our culture fraquantly ragardad as ''fighting words." 
Softar and mora subtle aKprasslons of contmpt n^y ba accaptad. But in 
thesa particular caseSp tha epithet Itself must ba "taken back." Wa 
certainly do not change our opponent's attitude by making him taka back 
a wrd, but It seOTs somahow Important that tha word Itsalf ba lrradlcated« 

It IS important for itudents to racognlza their emotional attachments to 
words In order that thay bacoma clearly aware of tha distinction batwaan 
the actual thing and Its verbal symboU MDreover, thay should also under- 
stand tha unlvarsal nature of confusing words thamsalvas with raallty 
instead of using words simply as symbols of things, qualities and rela- 
tionships* No matter what languaga one Is dealing with, this oriantatlon 
of words^raallty seams to prevalU 

Lasion Objacti yes 

To racogniza tha power of words and our Intanslonal orientations towards 
them 



To analyze data which illustrates tha power of words 

To be able to distinguish between words and tha entitles thay represent 

T© collact and analyze data that Indicates tha confusion of words with 
things^ so that students can batter distinguish tha two 

Procadure 

Distribute copies of the Student Handout, "BUT WORDS MAY NIVIR HURT ME?" 
Give studants a few minutes to read through the axamplas of word power 
and word-*aitiotion association given in the handout. Then, have a group 
of students collect data (magazine articles, talavtsion speeches or 
advertisements, printed advert I sefMnts, newspaper stories, ate.) that 
demonstrates word power and word magic as used Ini the lesson. 

I. Have studants kasp a record of what words and phrases make them faal 
emotional. With discretion, at the end of a week ask them to pick out 
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certain WDrds that provoke the strongest feellrigs. Do others in the 
class feel the same way about the words and phrasas? 

Hand out the poeni by Richard Armour. Using the Arniour poem, isk 
students to eKplaln how the words might change In Great Britain 
lhat evoke strong ^notions* 
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''BUT WORDS WILL NIVER HURT Ml?" 

"Sticks and itonei may break my bonas* but words wfll never hurt mal" 
How often children have heard the phrass. But words do seem to hurt us, 
even to the point of our taking legal action and exhibiting Irrational 
behavior. Look at the following examples: 

A# The eity council of Cambridge, Massachusetts, unanimously passed a 
resolution (December, 1939) making It illegal "to possess, harbor, 
sequester, Introduce or transport, within the city limits, any book, 
map, magazine, newspaper, pamphlat, handbill or circular containing 
the words Lenin or Leningrad*" 



B, When Basil Rathbone (a famous British actor) was handed a script 
titled 'The Monster," he gave It back to Paramount Studios without 
reading it. A wise man In the studio retltled It "Dest/ny" and sent 
the same script back to Rathbone. He read It, liked It, and assures 
(us) on the set that It Is not e horror picture* "Mm through with 
horror and villainy," says Basil, "a man has only so many vMlifns 
in him, and I've played all mfne.** 



One man, the owner of a departmerit store, sought to test people's 
reliance on words rather than things by a practical experiment with 
his customer^. One morning he sat out at different ends of a counter 
piles of men's handkerchiefs. On the one he placed a sign reading 
"So ft -Textured Genuine Linen Handkerchiefs, Special: 3 for $2.50." 
On the other the sign read "Nose Rags, 3 for a dollar." During in 
eight-hour period, twenty-six different persons examined and eleven 
bought from the "Linen" stock, while but six examined and only two 
bought the "Nose Rags." Both piles contained the same kind of hand- 
kerchiefs* The salesperson's comment Is more than a little In point, 
"The people Just didn't look at the merchandise." 



In Great Britain, during World War II, the evacuation hospitals came 
In for a considerable amount of criticism because of the rather quick 
way in which they handled the w/ounded. It was assumed by the public 
that a hospital gives prolonged and conscientious attention to Its 
patients. When the name was changed to evacuation posts , the crit- 
icisms vanished. No one expected more than an adequate emergency 
treatn^nt from an Institution so niffled. The cl Ichd hospital was 
indelibly associated In the public mind with a certain picture* 
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E, On one occasion at least thm influtnea of a word has bmmn fatal, A 
man in Garmany was preparing to meet and welcoms his son, who had been 
gona for many years* The touse was baing readied , food was storsd, 
arrangements were made for a large party with many Invited guasts, 
the boy's room was ffxed up, and the old man'i axpectat Ions ran high. 
On the day flKsd for hfs return, a telegram cama saying that the boy 
was umgekommt (dead), whereupon the father hlmialf fell over dtad. 
That afternoon the boy arrived. The telegram should have read, he 
has angekommt (arrived), 

I. In what ways were the five stories above examplas of confusing words 
with reality (or with things)? 



2. WHAT PART DOES WORD POWER AND WORD MAGIC PLAY IN yOUR LIFI? 

A* For about a weekV keap a record of words and ph rases you hear that 
make you feel soma motion (laughtar, sorrow, angerp fright, etc*). 
Try to record the reasons such words make you feel as you do* At 
the and of the week, gat together with a group of your classntatas 
and talk about some of the words and phrases with thani. Do they 
feel as strongly about some words as you do? Why or why net? Do 
you feel as strongly about soiw of the words you hear from their 
records? Why or why not? To what ejctent is your emotion a 
response to words rather than the things the words represent? 

B* With a group of interasted students, eollact magailne artteles, 
advert fsements, newspaper accounts, telavtsfon programs, or any 
* kind of data in which word power as you'va learnad from the lesson 
evokes or Is supposed to evoke strong emotional responses. 
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MOTHIR TONGUE 
by 

Richard Armour 

The following pom rapfasants Mr* Ariwur's raaction to an idvartfssmant 
for ovarseas travel to Brftmini 

NO UNGUAQE BARRIIR. NO DICTIONARY REQUIRED, 
Advartisamant of tha British Traval Aisocfatfon 

Ohp to ba In England, 

If only 'arf a mo', 
WhtrSt whan they speak of wtfalesSp 

Thay maan a radtOi 

Whira private schools ara public 

And public sehMls ara snobby 
And insuranea is assuranea 

And a eop Is called a bobby , 

Whara a traffic hub's a circus 

And up Is down tha straat 
And i swaitir Is a Jumper 

And a candy Is a swaat. 

Whara a crackar Is a biscuit 

And a trifia Is a dassart 
And bloody is a cuss word 

And an ad Is an advert , 

Whara gasol tna Is patrol 

And a stona Is fourtaan pound 
And motorcars hava bonnats 

And you take the Undarg rounds 

Whara» holding up your trousarSp 

It's braces that you usag 
And a truck Is callad a lorry 

And boots ara raally shoaSi 

Whara a druggist is a chamlst 

And the movlas ara tha flicks 
And you quaua up on tha pavmant 

For a stall at thraa and sik#,, 

Thara is no languaga barrlar 

Tha tourist naads to draad 
As long as ha knows Englfsh 

l^rom A to 2 (no, zad). ' 



aTJ^^''""*^^ ^^^^ parmtsslon of McGraw-Hill Book Company from NIGHTS WITH 
ARMOUR by Richard Armour, Copyright (c) 19S8 by Richard Armour. 
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1, What words ara uiad In place of those ussd in the Unftad States that 
would have little raaning to you? 

2. Although wa spMk the lama language as do our British nalghborsp do 
you think you would be very upiat If sofMbody rsferrsd to you using 
the term "bloody'*? Why or why not? 

3* Now that you look at words, how much power do they have In a society? 
What if you said to a neighbor that your parents had a terrible time 
getting their motorcar through the circus? Could he understand you? 
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Title WHO IS GUILTY? 
Introduction 

Tha following activity is dailgnsd to test tmotional InflusnQSS on linguags 
and thinking by using a simple word association test. Is It poislbis to 
tell from peoplt's raactlons to eartain key words whsther they mrm "Inno- 
cent'* or "gui I ty"? 

Las son Obitctivas 

To racogniza amotfonil Influances on langyage 

To utiljEe the word-ai§ocl atlon tast model to collect data and maka 
concl usions 

Time Ona class period 
Procadu ra 

Step 1 - Sal act two itudenti from your class whofn you consider to be 
I mag? native, 

Stap 2 * Laad tha two students out of tha roofn and hand each of tham an 
unmarked envalcpa^ Instruct each studant that as ha raads the 
contents of his anvalopa ha fs to play tha rola described in tha 
story, and to pictyre himself In the situation as rmich as 
possible. 

The sheet labalad 'guilty*' Is In ona student's envelopa, and tha 
sheet labalad •'Innocent'* fs In tha othar. It is Important that 
you, as leader of the experimant, do not know which student gats 
which envelope. 

Stap 3 * instruct tha two persons not to speak to each other or show each 
other their stories* Allow about five rnlnutes for the two 
students to study the contants of their envelopes. During this 
time, you should explain the nature of the experiment to tha rest 
of the class or group. Read both stories without designating 
which of the students has which story. 

Step k - Inform the rest of the class or group participating In the 

activity that their task fs to act as a Jury. Distribute copies 
of the word aiioclatlon test to the rest of the class or group* 
Your role will be to read the list of words to the two students 
and have thm rtspond to each word on the list with the first word 
that comes to mini. For ejcampla, a word on the list might be 
"sky"; a possible response would be ''cloudsJ' If you can locate 
a stop watch, one person In the audience can time the subjects' 
delays In answaring* Soma students can be assigned to record the 
response \fl©rds; others can note any unusual behavior such as 
coughing, laughing, stalling for time, etc. 
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Step 5 - The subjects should be brought Into the room one at a tfme and 



the word test administered ieparately for each of them. Instruat 
the rest of the class to be totally quiet during the testing. 
After the test has been given to bothj the rest of the class 
makes a determtnatfon as to whom the guilty party Is, The two 
subjects should be qufet during this period of discuislont 



1. What clues were considered most Important by the rest of the class 
or group In determining who was guilty? 

2. Was the person who had the guilty story able to hide his feelings 
pretty wel 1 ? 

3. How do you now perceive how a guilty person acts? 

4. How were you able to tell If the person was guilty Just by using words 
and their associations? To what eKtent does this show the confusion 
of words with reality? 

5. Do you think word association tests si^ch as the one In this activity 
could be used fruitfully in courts? ; iy or why not? 



Based on material from ''An Experience-Centered Curriculum! Exercise In 



Perceptiont Communication and ActiQn»'^ Educational Studies and Documents 
No, 17, (c) UNESCO 1975, 



De-b riefing 

- — - ittT 
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''GUILTY*' 

Lift night at about two o'clock you stole a blue car from a 
parking space n#ar a hotel. In ft Were a football and a white leather 
handbag containing a gold ring, an expensive pen and |200 In cash* You 
drove the stolen car fait for about 20 miles; then you swarved from the 
road, crashing into a large rock. In the crash you suffered a severe 
cut on your left leg. As you drew your hand back from the cut, you 
accldently got blood on the white handbag. You were afraid that the 
polica might do a blood analysis, tracing the car theft and stolen 
handbag to you^ You wiped the door handles and steering wheel very 
carefully to rmovm all fingerprints. 

Then you got out of the car and walked briskly for several 
blocks away from the scene of the accident. Some two miles from the 
accident, you stashed the handbag In a trash can after taking out the 
$200 cash* 
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'MNNOCENr' 

You came home from work last night at about six o'clocki ate 
dinner with som# frlendi and your family^ played cards until about 
ten o^ clock, then took the dog out for a walk before you went to bed. 
About midnight the phon^ rang. You answered^ but It was the wrong 
number. You noticed that tt was raining from the east side of the 
house. You want back to bed* You awoke this morning at seven o'clock, 
about a half an hour earlier than usuaK 
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WORD-ASSOCIATION TEST 



(Read these words slowly, in a neutral voice, al lowing tfme for recorder* 
(n the class to write down the response words.) 



I . 


table 


2. 


wall 


3. 


horse 


h. 


BLUE 


5. 


coffee 


6. 


rai 1 road car 


7. 


trumpet 


8. 


HOTEL 


9. 


bar 


10. 


MONEY 


11. 


file 


12. 


mule 


13. 


TREE 


1^. 


HANDBAG 


15. 


gun 


16. 


wi re 


17. 


telephone 


18. 


KEYS 



19. 


chai r 


20. 


RING 


21. 


STONE 


22. 


PEN 


23. 


house 


2k. 


knife 


25. 


televfiion 


26. 


STEAL 


27. 


BLOOD 


28. 


stockings 


29. 


FOOTBALL 


30. 


nylon 


31. 


BRIDGE 


32. 


carpet 


33. 


brick 


3k, 


WHITE 


35. 


snow 


36. 


FINGERPRINT 


37. 


CAR 



(Words connected with the "GUILTY" story are in capital letters.) 
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Title "WORDS AND HUNGER" 

fntroduction 

RemerAer the last time you were »n a conversation vvfth someone Just before 
lunchtime, and the topic of conversation Jus*; happened to be food? 
Ramember how you fait when certain foods were rnentioned, particulirly 
tho^e that you're so very fond of? Such situations make all of us feel 
hungry. Why? We can't **really'' see, smell or taste the foods^ but the 
mere words conjure up images of those foods that produce powerful feeUngs 
within us. Our experiences with the foods (object) give meaning to the 
words or labels (symbols). Even though we know intellectually that the 
symbols are not the objects^ our word-experience-object association Is 
so strong that we react at the subconscious level when hearing the wrds. 

Students are often unaware of Just how Influential and powerful symbols 
such as words can be. Yet, they react to them mentally, physically and 
emotionally every day^ The following experiment provides students with 
an opportunity to probe the powyf of words and offeis a means for examin- 
ing the phenomenon of v^rd-^experience association* 

Lesson Objectives 

To recognize that word meaning lies within the percelver (person) and 
is dependent upon the person's experience with the word and the object 
it represents 

To feel the emotional and physiological responses prompted by words that 
are associated with food 

To recognize the cultural dimension of word meanlngt or that culture Is 
a determinant of word*experlence-object association 

To experience the emotional and phyDloIoglcal phenomenon of hunger, and, 
within this context, to analyze the degree to which hunger inhibits and 
dominates ones ability to function Intel lactual ly and physically 

Time Minimum of li- hours spread over three class periods 
Procedure ^ 

Step I - T\NQ days before the actual de-briefing period takes place (Step 4), 

•RE PROCIDUREi THE AGENDA AS INTENDED IN THIS EXERCISE WOULD BE AS FOLLOWS: 
1st dav^ Explatn the purpose of the experiment- give example of word 

power; ask for volunteer group (Steps 1 & 2 above). 
2nd day ''for whenevar approval Is obtained) Clearance and selection 

of volunteer group; explanation of fasting procedure 

(2^ hour fasting period from 2nd to 3rd day) 
3rd day -Proceed with remainder of exercise (Steps 3 & 4 plus 

student evaluation) 
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explain to the class that they will be ptrticfpating In an 
eKperimant desfgned to test the degree to whieh words can in* 
fluence our emotions, 2 to Mluitrate what you mean, and to 
provide a iample or "appetizer," give the following example of 
word power: FOR THE HZ^tT FEW MOMENTS I WOULD LIKE YOU TO CLOSE 
YOUR EYES AND TRY TO RELkX. CLEAR YOUR MIND OF ALL DISTWCTIONS. 
TRY TO CONCENTRATE AS MUCH AS YOU CAN ON MY VOICE. I WANT YOU 
TO IMAGINE rmi YOU ARE SUCKING ON A RAW LEMON—IMAGINE HOW 
IT WOULD TASTE. Ask how many students felt like "puckering up." 
How many of you felt saliva form In your TOUth? Vftiat does 
this say about the "power of suggestion*' In words like "imagine 
that you are sucking on a raw lemon"? (Certain words and 
phrases have very strong exparlential bases for us; they evoke 
strong feelings and actual physical reactions n us.) 

Step 2 - This step is crucial and must be structured very caraluny. Ask 
for a group of three or four students to volunteer to participafe 
In an experiment to d«Tionstrate the power of v^rds. Explain 
that this group is to abstain from eating all foods and beveragesi 
except water and perhaps a vftamin supplement^ for a period of 
Zk hours, NOTE: This selection process must be done with the 
utmost care! It would be advisable to obtain parental and/or 
the family physician's consent before approving the volunteer 
group. Ask prospective volunteers to obtain approval and report 
back to class the followinq day* preferrably with written per- 
missions. 

Step 3 * V^hen clearance is obtainedp and the volunteer group has been 

selected^ announce that the volunteers are to begin abstaining 
from all foods (except as stated above) for the following Zk 
hours, or until the class meets again the next day. 



^NOTEr By this time it should be obvious that implicitly the heart of 
the experiment involves accenting an experiential base (hunger drive) to 
give powerful association to the v«?rds that reprefented food from previous 
experiences which satisfied that drive. The choice of a ^^--hour fasting 
period is, of course, entirely arbitrary and does not preclude the use of 
the exercise in alternate ways. One could, for example, simply do the 
exercise with the entire class participating just before lunch break. Some 
students might want to extend the fast period to test hw much more power" 
ful the words become to them. Moreover, It would be Just as advantageous 
to use another 'basic drive" as a catalyst for the experiment* For example, 
what would happen If you put a group of volunteers In a room that was 
excessively tot for a period of time, then constructed a word list or 
set of flash cards that included words such as "ice cube" or "air^condl- 
t loner"? Use the exercise with the variation that most fits your needs. 
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pe^brTef i nq 

After 24 hour fastf ask volunteer group to ht^ seated in front of the class. 
Ask them how they feei phvsleally, emotionally and mentally at this point. 
Try to elicit as much talk as you can regarding their feelingi; e.g., 
I ight^headedness j dizziness, depression, Irritability, hunger pangs, etc. 
(10 minutes maKlmum!) 

A, Explain to all students that you are now going to hold up a series 
of flash cards with wrds on them. As you told each of the cards up, 
the volunteer group should study the card for about four or five 
raconds. The rest of the class Is, to Jot down any noticeable behavior 
on the form provided as the cards are held up. (Student Handout - 
•WORDS AND HUNGIR*' 7:6)* 

Guide for flash cards: 



1. 


book 


]k. 


popcorn 


2. 


chaf r 


IS. 


waterchestnuts 


3. 


roast beef 


16. 


magazine 


k. 


pi zza 


17. 


doorway 


5. 


picture frame 


18. 


hot soup 


6. 


chocolate cake 


19. 


casserole 


7. 


pi anfcon 


20. 


Ice cream sundae 


8. 


lamp 


21. 


steak and eggs 


9. 


hamburger 


22. 


smothered burrito 


10. 


meat-potatoes -gravy 


23. 


barbecued spare ribs 


II. 


televis ion 




bottle 


12. 


roast turkey 


25. 


electric lights 


13, 


corn-on-the-cob 


26. 


spaghetti with mat : 



How did these words make you feel? (Some wDrds--very hungry!) 

C* Which words made you feel mo^t hungry? Why? (individual responses 
here will depend upon personal eKperiences with the foods the words 
represent, as maaning Is wl thin the perign and not In the object it 
represents.) 

NOTE: At this point it Is suggested that you provide soma sort of snack 
or food for the volunteer group while you proceed with the rest of 
the de*brleflng, 

D, (Audience) What reactions on thfe part of the volunteers did you 
notice as you observed them fespondtng to the flash cards? (A good 
section to let the comments fly! Observers may have picked up 
behaviors that volunteers were unaware of.) 

E, Itow did you (volunteer group) feel about words like planton and 
waterchestnuts? (Depending on the composition of the group, there was 
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probably very Mttla reaction to thase v^rds. Explain that planton 
IS a delightful dish consisting of fried bananas and eaten by many 
paiples of western Africa; waterchestnuts are a delicacy to the 
Chinese,) Students In China and Africa would probably have similar 
reactioni, j,e., very little response, to words like "smothered 
burr? to," (If students haven't already done so, re-emphasIze the 
notion that words have meaning only In the context of a person's 
experiences with them. Another key point here Is that culture 
determines our experiences with words as symbols to a great extent,) 

F, Thinking about this experiment, what do you think Is meant by the 
following diagram? (Reconstruct on the chalkboard) 



perion 




(word) (object) 

The diagram suggests the key semantic concept for this activity: 
a word is a symbol; It has no meaning without a person* Conversely, 
the object has no meaning without the person or symbol to represent it, 
although the symbol does not necessarily have to be a word as we 
would defme ^Vs^ord." People mentally enmesh an object and Us name, 
to the point in many cases of considering the thing and the word to be 
one and the same. Hence, the word alone evokes strong feelings based 
upon the person's experiences. Can you think of other words that 
produce strong feelings In people? (Examples: "communism," certain 
obscenities, -Miar," "ehi Id-molester," etc, ) 

G. We could have chosen other symbols besides words for the exercise* 
For example, we Muld hive used pictures of food. Would these Images 
have produeed stronger feelings? (Being visual Images, probably yes.) 
What if we added the odor of food, and the sound of it cooking as well— 
how would these additional perceptions have affected your emotions? 
(with each additional sense stimulated, the feelings i^uld Increase 
proportional ly.) 

H. One of the most Influential means of getting people to consume goods 

is via the media, especially television. Explain how T*V, uses symbols — 
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words, pictures, sounds--to Fnfluence us to buy certain producti. Has 
thts experfmant in any way daepaned your undarstandi ng of how inf?u- 
antfal a medjum such as television is on our desfres to consume goodip 
aspecially food? (Hopefully, the answer will be in the affirmative, 
at least for the volunteer" group*) 

I , Probing further* 

1. What do you think it would be like to feel hunger for prolonged per- 
iods of time? How would chronic hunger influence the way you 
live? (Concentration of time and money on food; inability to 
think of little else but food)* It would be important to suggest 
here the dilemma of those people In the world who are hungry^ 
Alio suggest to students the notion of the Interdependence of 
an adequate dlat with education, life-style, etc. How many In 
the volunteer group found that their fasting had an effect on 
their ability to think and do their school work? What about 
comparfsons, than, with peoples who are chronically hungry? 
(Important here is the expectation of many who are well-fed that 
education w? 1 1 come f 1 rst , so that underfed peoples can earn 
roney second > In order to buy sufficient fmd thi rd . ) 

2. If you were chronically hungry, what effects do you think radio, 
magazine and television advertising might have on you? (Food 
comrrarcials and advertising would greatly stimulate the desire 
for food; people In underfed regions of the planet (Including 
the U*S,, of course!) seeing such advertlsOTents via cross- 
cultural media would probably react much the same way,) 

3, Look at some of the words on the flash cards that aren*t related 
to food. Were your (voluntear group) feelings of hunger so 
strong that you began to read "food" into even those words? 
(Possibly!) 

H* Lookinq at soitis of the non"food*fel 3ted words j in what situations 
could those words have strong emotfonal Implications? (Refer 
them to the exercise WHO IS GUILTY 15 a starter on this question.) 
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'*WORDS AND HUMGER*' 
(Obsarvar^i sheet) 

As your fnstrUGtor shorn the voluntear group the flash cardsi quickly 
jot down any react loni (a^g*^ groans, moans, other sounds, facial expres- 
sions, words spokan In responsa to tha cards* anything..*) you obsarve 
about the group and Its individual mambers* 

WORDS REMARKS (Your obsarvat Ions) 

1 . book _ „_ 

2. chair _ 

3. roast beef 

4. pizza _ 

5. picture frame _ 

6. chocolata caka — 

7* planton 

8 , 1 amp — — — — 

9. hamburger 

10* maat-^potatoas-gravy 

11. talevision ^ 

12. roast turkay _ . 

13* corn-on^tha*cob 

14. popcorn 

15. waterchas tnuts 

16. magazina 

17# doorway 

1 8* hot soup ^=.^..=^____^.^^_,_^...__.^ 

19. casserola _ 

20, ice cream sundae ^ 
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2 1 . itiak and eggs 

22. STOtherad burrito 

23. barbtcued spara ribs 
2^* bottle 

25. electric I i ghts 

26, ipaghatti with meat 
sauce 
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'VOROS AND HUNGER" 

(Student Evaluation Sheat) 

In this experiment I was 
(cl rcle one) 

a volunteer that fasted 

an observer 

I THOUGHT THIS EXPERIMENT WAS: (cirele one number for each vvord pair) 
DULL I 2 3 ^4 5 6 7 EXCITING 
POWERFUL 12 3 4 5 6 7 INEFFECTIVE 
USEFUL 12 3 4 5 6 7 USELESS 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS EXPERIMENT WAS TO SHOW HO/t OUR EXPERIENCES WITH FOOD, 
ACCENTUATED WITH A PERIOD OF FASTING, COULD PRODUCE STRONG FEELIMGS WHEN 
WE WERE EXPOSED TO THE WORDS THAT REPRESENTED THOSE EXPBRfENCES. UNDER- 
STANDING THIS, I FEEL THIS EXERCISE 

FULFILLED DID NOT 

ITS 1234567 FULFILL ITS 

PURPOSE PURPOSE 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 
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COMMUNICATING ACROSS CULTURES: CHECKING OUT OUR ASSUMPTIONS 
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Title WHAT IS A HUMANBEING? 
Introduction 

This activity is designed to get itudents to use words (languaga) to 
describe the fmagei they have of humankind^ national groups, and them^ 
selves in relation to humankind and national groups* 

Lesson Objectives 

To recognize categories used by both students and cultures to classify 
if!umanbe| ngs 

To idantify the obstacles Individuals may have in identifying themselves, 
as relatad to the rest of humankind 

Time Three class periods, one for each question 

Procedure 

First doy - Working together in small groups, students are to make lists 
of words and phrases that answer the question, 'VHAT IS A 
HUMANBEING?*' They should be instructed to be imaginatfva, 
factual and creative. They should ba as broad as possible. 
(Consider^ for example: biped; stands erect- social-cultural 
animal; product of reaction to the anvironment; etc,) Students 
should be given atout 20*25 minutes for this portion of the 
activity. Before discussion, the lists can be organized 
into categories by the students* Then, the discussion can 
proceed about what items (wordi and phrases) were used on 
the Various group lists. The major goal here is to determine 
and evaluata the Importance of the universal aspects of 
humankind as a species. 

Second day- Again, using the same format as the first day, groups are to 
make lists of words and phrases used to answer the question 
•V/HAT IS A (name of pupils' nationality group) 7" This 
portion of the activity usual ly brings out the "reality'' of 
national character against the background of the Information 
compiled on the first day, in answer to, 'What is a humanbeing"? 
Discussion can focus on what makes '*us" different from "them", 
(E.g*, what does It maan to say that Canadians are different 
from Japanese?) 

Third day - TO BE DONE INDIVIDUALLY : 'WHO AM I?" Again, this should be 

answered with a list of words and phrases. The class or group 
might want to try to guess who wrote some of the lists (with 
prior consent of the students who wrote themj of course! ), 
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NOTE* Students may find It Incraailngly difficult to progress 
from question I to question 2 to qusstSon 3. It %mms that it 
IS far mors difficult to dsscrlba '^s" as fndlvrduals than it 
IS to discuss us as a group. Why? 

Fol low- up 

1» In the transition from the first question, 'What Is a humanbsing?", to 
the second, 'What Is a (my national group) soto differencss 

began to appear am^ng humanbsings« Why? 

2* Did you find It dlffficult to "put yourself down on paper" the third 
day? Why? 

3. What ideas and Images influenced you to describa the three categories— 
humanbslngs, national group, sslf—as you did? What experiencss with 
the thrsa categories have you had that have helped shape what and 
who you are? 

4« Do you see the differences among humanbelngs as being largely 
Inherited , or are they acqui red by learning after birth? 



Based on material In "An Experience-Centered Curriculum: Exercise In Percep- 
tion, Communication and Action," Educational Studies and Documents No* 17, 
(c) UNISCO 1975. 
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Title CHECKING ASSUMPTIO Sf 'MT'S WHO IT IS*' 
Introduction 

This rola-playing aetivfty Is designed to gat itudenti talking about tha 
function of role in dstarmf nf ng what Is Qommunlcatad to whom* V^it does 
it maan, for Instance, when a polfcOTan says "fto*»? What does It mean 
when Mother says «»Nq'»? What about when Dad says "No"? Teacher? School 
principal? Best friend? Even though the same word, "no," Is being 
spoken, who says It and to whom It's said are extremely Important factors 
In datarmlning the meaning of tha word. 

This role-play sats up a situation In which a person dasignatad as 
THE LISTENER trias their bast to obtain information ragardlng a role- 
played problem of a somewhat parsonal nature from other mOTbars of the 
class* Six volunteers are chosan and ara given role cards, aach containing 
the same PROBLEM, Tha six cards ara different only in that each of the 
six students Is to act as If ha or she Is coranunlcatlng that same 
PROBLEM to a different parson, THE LISTENER does not know that the six 
people are behaving as If he Is anything mora than a listener; ha does 
not know that each of the six people with the same problem is behaving 
as if he IS alternately a fatharp a brother, a friend, a school psycho- 
logist, and an A, A, mOTber* What will probably confuse the LISTENIR is 
that ha will be able to get soma information from some of the six volun- 
teers, but that he will be able to gat very llttla or almost no information 
at all from soma of the other volunteers. 

At tha end of the role^play, students should begin to point out that role 
has a great Impact on communication* 

Lesson Ob] act Ives 

To racognize the Importance of role in cormunlcatlon 

To Identify the limitations placed upon what Is communicated by analyzing 
the roles of the communicator and the listener 

Time If class periods 

Procedure 

Step 1 - Go outside the classroom with six volunteers and distribute 

one of the six role cards to each of them, (Cards are marked 
1-6 and designated "girl" or "boy,") Instruct these six 
volunteers to study their cards carefully and to play the role 
described as reanstlcally as they can. Allow tha six volunteers 
about five minutes to study their cards. Entertain any questions 
from them Individually before they go back into the room. It Is 
very important that each of these students fully understands 
what they are supposed to do. You must emphasiM that the heart 
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of the act i vf ty I fas in not letting the 1 istener know whf eh role 
each of the six volunteers Is assigning to himV 

Step 2 * Bring the six voluntseri baek into the room, Instruat them 

not to talk to anyons in the olass about what ft is they ars to 
dop or about anything connected with their role* 

Step 3 * Ask for a volunteer to play the role of listener. Explain 

that the listener role involves att«Tipting to elicit as much 
fnformatfon as possfble from each of the six students about 
a rather personal problem. Give the LISTENER volunteer adequate 
tfme to study his role card. Make certain you clarify the LISTENER'S 
task both to him and to the rest of the class* Ask the rest of 
the class to play the role of observers and not to talk during 
the actual role"playing sessions * Explain to the ^1 ass that each 
of the six volunteers has a probl^ of a rather personal nature 
and that the LISTENIR is to try to get as much Information as 
possible from them about their problems. 

Step k - Proceed with each of the six role-play volunteers In order of the 
card sequence #1 through 

De-brief infl 



1. Why do you suppose ft was more difficult for the LISTENER to obtafn 
information about the PROBLEM from some of the six students than from 
others? (Role fs one obvious answer here, but let the students dis- 
cover thfs for themselves^ They might bring out other equally 
significant points such as the ability of the LISTENER to communicate 
or not communicate with certain "types" of people.) 

2. Which of the six seemed to offer the most information? Why do you 
think this was true? 

3. if the class hasn-t already guessed the strategy by now, explain 
that each of the six volunteers had the same problem but that each 
was to assume that he or she was talking to a different person: 
mother, father, brother, teacher, school psychologist, A-A member. 
Then, have each of the six explain why he or she structured his or 
her conversation the way they did. What was It about the perceived 
role of the listener that changed what was conmunicated and how It 
Was communicated, even though the problem was the same? 

^. Encourage students to think of other si tuatlons^-'fami ly, local, school, 
community, national, internatfonal"-in which they think role greatly 
Influences what is said, how it Is said, and how much is said* In 
each case, how does role 1 imi t the completeneis and clarity of 
communi cat ion? 
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LISTENER (Gfrl or boy) 

THE PROBLEM: You are about to meet a person whor has so.ie pretty disturbing 
news about a member of the family. The Information Is 
rather "perional," but this person feels the need to talk 
to somebody, 

YOUR ROLE: You are designated as the listener. In the next three 
minutes while you are meeting with this rather disturbed 
person, try to find out as much as you can In order to be a 
sincere, interested 1 Istener . 



ERIC 
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#1 (Girl) 

THE PRQBL^f^? YOU have Just gons Into your older sister's bedroom to 

borrow har transistor radio which she gave you parmisslon 
to us#. While fn hsr room you iceldently discover a 
half*empty bottle of gfn hidden in her bookcise. You are 
sure that your mother and father know nothing about the 
problem, but ^u hava for a long tima suspectad that your 
sistar has a serious drinkfng problm. You lova har* 
and you would lika to help har, 

YOUR LISTiNER. The parson whom you're about to maat Is your younger 

brother who is 10 years old. Think about what yog would 
say to him (or not say) about "tha problem,'* 

WHAT TO DO : You ara to play the rola of tha youngar sister; you are 
your aotual age— your sistar Is four years older than 
you. You are to talk to ^ur listanar as If this person 
wafa actually your younger brother, about your sister's 
drinking problem* What would you say? (3 minutes 
maximum) 

1, Get Into the role as much as posslbia; be sincere and 
act as If you're really talking to your younger brother 
about the problm« 

2. DO NOT IN ANY WAY REVEAL TO YOUR LISTENER OR TO THE 
AUDIENCE THAT YOU ARE DISCUSSING THIS MATTER WITH YOUR 
YOUNGER BROTHER I In other words, your listener does not 
know what role Is assigned to "the listener" in your 
set of directions. ANY aUESTIONS? IF SO, DISCUSS THEM 
PRIVATELY WITH YOUR TEACHER. IF NOT, PROCEED WITH 

YOUR THREE-MINUTE DISCUSSION. 
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#2 (Boy) 

THE PROBLEM: You have Just gona Into your oldar srstar^s bedroom to bor 
row her traniistor radio which ih© gava you permfssFon to 
usa* Whfia In har room you accfdantly discovar a half- 
empty bottle of gin hfddan In har bookcasa. You ara 
iura that your mothar and father know nothing about 
this matter, but you have for a long tfma suspactad that 
your si star has a serious drinking problam. You lova har, 
and you would Ilka to help har. 

YOUR LISTENER: Tha parson whom you* ra about to maet fs your mother. 

Think about what you'ra going to say to har (or not say 
to her) about ''the problamp" 

WHAT TO DO: You are to play the rola of the youngar brother; you ara 
your actual age—your sister Is four yaars oldar than you. 
You ara to talk to your listener about your sister's 
drinking problM (or not talk as tha case may be)* as 
If this person raally ware your motherp What would you 
say (and not say)? (3 minutas maximum) 

RULES : I. Gat fnto the role as much as possible; be sfncare and 
act as if you're really talking to your mothar about 
the problmi. 

2. DO NOT IN ANY WAY REVEAL TO YOUR LISTENER OR TO THE 
AUDIINCi THAT YOU ARE DISCUSSING THIS MATTIR WITH YOUR 
MOTHER . In other words, your Ilstanar does not know 
what role Is assigned to ''the listener" In your set 
of directions. ANY WESTIONS? IF SO, DISCUSS THEM 
PRIVATELY WITH YOUR TEACHER. IF NOT, PROCEED WITH 
YOUR THREE-MINUTE DISCUSSION. 
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#3 (GrrI) 

THE PROBLEM : You havs Just gone Into your oldar sister's bedroom to 

borrow her transistor radio which ihe gave you parmlssion 
to uss* Whil© in her room you accidantly discover a 
half-ampty bottle of gin hidden In her bookcase. You are 
sure that your mother and father know nothtng about this 
matterp but you have for a long time suspected that your 
sister has a serious drinking problm. You love har, 
and you would like to help her* 

YOUR LISTENER : The person whom you are about to meet Is your father* 

Thfnk about what you're going to say (or not going to say) 
to your father about "the problmJ' 

WHAT TO DO : You are to play the role of the younger sister; you are 

your actual age—your sister Is four years older than you. 
You are to talk to your listener about your sister's 
drinking problem (or not talk as the case may be), as If 
that Is really your father* What would you say (and not 
say)? (3 minutes maximum) 

RULES : 1* Get Into the role as much as possible; be sincere and 
act as If you're really talking to your father about 
the problem. 

2* DO NOT IN ANY WAY REVEAL TO YOUR LISTINIR OR TO THE 
AUDIENCi THAT YOU ARE DISCUSSING THIS MATTIR AS IF 
THE LISTENER WERE YOUR FATHER . I n other wo rds , you r 
listener does not know what role is assigned to 
'*the listener'* In your set of directions. ANY 
Q.UESTIONS? IF S0» DISCUSS THEM PRIVATELY WITH YOUR 
TEACHER. IF NOT, PROCEED WITH YOUR THREE MINUTE 
DISCUSSION. 
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(Boy) 



THE PROBLEM: 



YOUR LISTENER: 



WHAT TO DO: 



RULES: 



You have Just gone Into your oldsr sfstsr's badrMin to 
borrow her transistor radio which she gav# you permlssfon 
to uss* Whils in her room you aocldsntly dtsravsr a half- 
ampty bottle of gin hiddsn !n her bookcass. You are sure 
that your mother and father know nothing about this 
mattar, but you have for a long time suspectsd that your 
sistsr has a sarlous drinking problam. You love hsr, and 
you would like to hsip her, 

Tht person whom you are about to meet Is your closest 
frland. Think about what you're going to say (or not 
going to say) to your best friand about "the problem," 

You are to play tha rola of the younger brother; you are 
your actual aga—your sister Is four yaars older than you. 
You ara to talk to your Ifstanar about your sistar's 
drinking probim (or not talk as the case may ba), as If 
the llstanar were raally your very bast and closest 
friand. What would you say (and not say) to your bast 
friand about "tha probim." (3 minutes maximum) 

I, Get into the rola as much as possible; be sincera mA 
act as If you'ra raally talking to your closest 
friend about tha probim. 



2, DO NOT IN ANY WAY REVEAL TO YOUR LISTENER OR TO THE 
AUDIENCE THAT YOU ARE DISCUSSING THIS MATTER WITH 
YOUR CLOSEST FRIEND, In other words, your listaner 
doasnU know what role Is asslgnad to "the llstanar" 
In your sat of diractlons, ANY WESTIONS? IF SO, 
DISCUSS THEM PRIVATELY WITH YOUR TEACHER, IF NOT, 
PROCEED WITH YOUR THREE MINUTE DISCUSSION. 
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#5 (Boy) 

THE PROBLEM: You hava Just gone Into your oldar sister<s badroom to 

borrow har transistor radio whUh sha gava you parmissfon 
to uia. While in her room you aeeidently discovar a 
half-ampty bottle of gin hidden In har bookaaie. You are 
sura that your mother and fathar know nothing about this 
mattar, but you hava for a long tfma suspaetad that your 
sistar has a sarfoys drinking problam. You lava har, and 
you would Uka to halp har* 

YOUR LISTENER: Tha parson whwn you ara about to maat is tha school guidance 
counsalor whara your sistar ittandi high school* Think 
about what you would say (or not say) to your si sterns 
guidance counsalor about *'the problamj* 

WHAT TO DO: You are to play tha rela of tha younger brothar; you ara 
your actual aga—your sister Is four yaars older than you. 
You ara to talk to your Ifstanar about your slstar's 
drinking problem, as If the Itstanar wara actually her 
guldanca counselor* Vfliat would you say (and not say)? 
(3 minutes maximum) 

RUUS: 1. Get Into tha rola as much as possibla; ba sincara and 
act as If you»ra raally talking to the guldanca 
counsalor about tha problam* 

2. DO NOT IN ANY WAY RiJVIAL TO YOUR LISTENER OR TO THE 
AUDIENCE THAT YOU ARE DISCUSSING THIS MATTER WITH THE 
GUIDANCE COUNSELOR I In othar words, your Ifstanar 
does f»t know what rola Is asslgnad to "the Ifstanar^* 
In your sat of diracttons* ANY QUESTIONS? IF SO 
DISCUSS THIM PRIVATELY WITH YOUR TEACHER. IF NOT 
PROCEED WITH YOUR THREE MINUTE DISCUSSION. 
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it^ (Girl) 

THE PROBLEM: You hav© Just gone into your oldtr sister's bedr^m to 
borrow her transistor radio which sha hts givan you par- 
mfssfon to use* While In har peom you accldsntly dfsoovar 
a half-empty bottle of gin hiddan In hsr bookcasa. You 
are sure that your mother and father know nothing about 
this mittar, but you have for a long tlma suipactad that 
your sistar has a sarfous drinking problOT* You love har, 
and you would lika to halp har. 

YOUR LISTENER: The parson whom you 'ra about to maat is a membar of 

"A^AJ* (Alcoholics Anonymous), Think about what you would 
say (and not say) to a n^mbar of A*A^ about "the problemJ' 

WHAT TO DO: You ara to play tha rola of tha youngar sister; you ara 

your actual aga^'-vour sistar is four years oldar than you. 
You are to talk to your llstaner about your sister's 
drinking problant (or not talk as the case may be), as If 
this raally were a mambar of "A, A,'* What would you say 
(and not say)? (3 minutas maximum) 

ROLES' 1, Git Into the role as much as posslblal ba sineara and 
act as if you're raally talking to a member of *'A.A." 
about tha probim* 

2, DO NOT IN ANY WAY REVEAL TO YOUR LISTENER OR TO THE 
AUDIENCE THAT YOU ARE DISCUSSING THIS MATTER WITH A 
MEMBER OF **A,AJ' In othar words, your llstanar doas 
not know what role Is assigned to "tha listener" 
in your sat of directions. ANY aUESTiONS? IF SO 
DISCUSS THEM PRIVATELY WITH YOUR TE?\CHER* IF NOT 
PROCEED WITH YOUR THREE MINUTE DISCUSSION 
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Tftla ACTING OUT THE WAY YOU Sil OTHERS 

All through Ufa m are constantly picking up IdMS about how peopi© 
different from us look and behave, Evan though ws may know vary Uttle 
about thaia other pTOplSj we are constantly influenced by our own 
Imagas of tham* 

What kind of pfctures do you hava In your mind about tha way Chlnaie 
paopia talk and act? Japanasa? Ruislan? Others? If you are Intarestad 
In finding out what's on your mind and the minds of a few of your fallow 
studants regarding othar peoples who speak a differant languagai try this 
axerclsa: 



Stap 1 * Get togethar with a group of studants who would Uka to try tha 
axarclse. Take turns imitating the ways each student thinks a 
Chinesa parson WDUld spaak ingUsh. You may usa any gestures, 
axprassions, etc. you wish* Tapa record all the Imitations, 

Step 2 * Hava someone in the group record what gastureSp express ions » ways 
of spaaking, word usages, ate, wera uiad by most or all of the 
psopla in the group whan they Imitatad Chinasa ways of spaaklng 
Engllsht What diffarancas were thara among the students In the 
ways they exprassad themsalvas? Record thm on the sama sheet 
of paper. 

Stap 3 * Invita a Chinese forefgn axchanga student Into your class. Have 
him giva a short talk on his axpariences In spaaklng the English 
Itnguage. 

Step h " Have the racordar in your group record slmllaritias and diffarancas 
between the ways your group acted out the Chinasa use of English 
and tha way tha parson tnvltad actually spaaks to tha group, 

Stap 5 - Reptat tha same procedure as used above (Steps 1-^) only using 
a different languaga gr©up«*for example* Japanasap Portugasa, 
Russian* etc. 



NOTE: Step 3 Is important. It may not be possibla to find a Chinese 
axchanga studant easily. Usa any parson In your school or coniTtunlty who 
speaks a native tongue and who also speaks Ingllsh for this axercisa* 



Fol Iqw*up 

U How accurate are your group's Imitations of ''foralgnars" speaking 
English? Are your own imitations of foralgn speech and gestures 
accurata? 



2. Did you have any misinformation about othari that you have now straight- 
anad-out by doing this axercise? 
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Title CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNICATION 
In trod uc tion 

It has been astimatad thit about 9^ of humin commun feat Ion Is nonyarbal, 

Whsthar or not the actual psrcantage Is corrMt, luch an estimate ralsai 

an Important point about cross-cultural communication: It fs probably 

as Important to undarstand the cultural variations In behavlori customs 

and n^nnars as It Is to Isarn anethsr group's language or dialect. Understand-. 

Ing and adjusting to thass variations can nnaan the diffarencs bstM#n succsssful 

and unsuccassful cross-cultural cenmunlcatlon* 

The following rola-playing situations are designed to provlda an opportuhtty 
for students to bagln looking Into the function of soma of thess variations In 
behavior In Interparsonal and Intargroup communtcatfons , 

Lesson Objactlvas 

To racognlza the use of nonverbal communication as providing cfges to human 
understanding 

To recognize the variations In nonverbal communication across culturts 

To infer about behavioral patterns based on descriptions of hypothetical roles 

To recognize that customs are products of culture, that North Americans may have 
customs and manners that may seem strange to others In the world, and to thereby, 
reduce ifehnocentrioi^bfas * . . 

Time One or two class periods 

Suggested Procedure 

Step 1 - Look through the five role-playing situations and choose one or two 
to do In your class. (Note* each role-playtng situation consists of 
two sheets, of the same color .) 

Step 2 - Ask for volunteers from your class to role-play, ixplain that the 
goal of this activity Is to learn more about the variety of human 
behavior that Influences communication In the world* (it is suggested 
that you not pressure students Into the activity.) lach role-playing 
situation requires four people, or two pairs. Preferably, each pair 
In the foursome should consist of a boy and a girl, although this Is 
not absolutely necessary for a successful Experience. 

HOW TO PROCIBO WITH ONE ROLE-PLAY SITUATION: 

Step 3 ^ Give one pair of studants In the foursome one of the cards Mrked B, 
and instruct them that they are to leave the room, study thsir roles 
for about 5 minutes, and be ready to meet the other pair when you call 
for them. 



Step k - Give the other pair of students In the foursoro the card marked A of 

the matching color. Instruct them to read thefr cards, study their roles 
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and be ready to mset ths othsr pair in their foursome fn a few minutes. 
Explain to the rest of the clasi that they are to act as observers to 
nota what specific behaviors are demonstrated by both of tte pafrs in 
the role-play. 

Step 5 - Bring the two patrs together and proceed with the rele^play. Each 

situation you choose should take between 10 and I5 minutes to complete 
before discussion* 

NOTE; you MIGHT WANT TO MAXIMIZE PARTICIPATION. YOU COULD RUN OFF SUFFICIENT 
COPIES OF THE SITUATIONS TO HAVE EVERYONE DIVIDE INTO GROUPS OF FOUR AND PLAY. 

Pi scuss ion 

I* Ware the '•Americans"" able to accomplish their task of either obtaining a 
loan or a gift from the other pair? Why were they able/not able to do so? 

2. How did the students who role-played the situation with the Ords feel about 
their roles? Were they comfortable or uncomfortable? Wat it difficult for 
the Ords to act out their roles? How did the "Americans'" respond? Were 
they successful in getting the bus fare? (Some students might find it 
uncomfortable to touch members of the same se^ in the manner described on 
the role sheet. Reassure them that this is certainly o.k. to feel this 
wayO Why do you suppose many of us would feel uncomfortable touching 
members of the same sex? 

3* How did the foursome that role'-played the situation with the Oandis feel 
aeting out their roles? Why do you suppose North Americans might have 
difficulty In standing so close to people? (Point out that, for example, 
in many Latin American and Middle Eastern societies there are different 
views about proxlmltyt Refer them to other readings In the Conmunleatlons 
Unit,) 

Ask for comments about how students who played the roles of Cronies^ FondlSj 
and LIndis felt about their situations? Were the "Amaricans"' successful 
in these Instances? Why or why not? 

5# Some of the customs and mannerisnis In the role-plays might have seemed sort 
of silly or even ridiculous at first* Which seemed this way and why? 

6. What cultural customs do we as North Americans have thit might seem ridiculous 
to some foreigners? Which ones do you think might cause difficulty In 
cross-cultural communication? (fxamplet the fact that our concept of 
space Is different from that of many Latin Americans might cause them to 
resent Ui* If it Is a sign of warmth and friendliness to stand close to 
another In casual conversatlonp then standing farther apart might Indicate 
to them that we wish to be unfriendly.) 

7^ Which of the customs you saw role-played or participated In role-playing do 
you feel presented the MOST difffculty In cross-cultural c^unlcatlon and 
understanding? 



ROLE SHEET 



A 



You ara two msmbari of th© Crony culture. As Cronies, thera are certain 
customs your culture has iriStlllad In you* Most Importantly, you live fn a 
matriarchal loclety. The females in your culture domfnate all Important aspects 
of Crony life. For example^ if one had an Important favor to ask of someone 
else In Crony, a female must ask another female, A male cannot ask an Important 
favor of another male^ and It Is a strict taboo for a male to ask a female for 
a favor. Males do engage in discussion, but their talk \§ almost always Idle 
"chit-chat." It Is never of much importance. All Important diclslons are made 
by females, and all important discussion takes place between females. 

It is also considered very rude for people outside your culture to ask what 
your customs are. 

You are about to meet two Arwricans who are traveling through your country* 
After striking out on their own to find out what Crony is like, they have 
discovered that both of them have lost all their money. This unfortunate clrcum** 
stance has left the two Americans stranded a long distance frofn their hotel 
without any money for bus fare. (Buses are the only motor lied vehicles in 
Crony.) There are no other Americans in the vicinity, so they decide to seek 
help fr«i you. Their task is to get you to loan or give thtm enough money for 
bus fare back to thefr hotel. 

As you talk with them you are to play the roles of Cronies as described 
above. Unless the two Americans successful ly figure out your customs and 
ask their favor of you In the proper manner, you should NOT grant them the 
loan or gift. 
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You ara two Anne r leans trivelfng through an unfamiliar country known as 
Crony, After striking out on your own to find out what the country is like, 
you discover that both of you have lost all of your money* This unfortunc'te 
circumstance has left both of you strinded sorni 50 miles from your hotel 
Without any bus fare. (Buses are the only motorized vehicles in Crony*) There 
are no other Americani i n the vicinity^ so you decide to seek help from two 
Crony citizens, YOUR TASK IS TO GET THE TWO CRONIES TO LOAN OR GIVE YOU 
ENOUGH MONEY FOR BUS FARE BACK TO fOUR HOTEL* 

You know very little about Crony custofns or manneri or about Its people. 
In order to accomplish your task, you are going to have to figure out what 
custDfTis are Important in cofmuniciting with Cronies. It is suggested that 
you not ask them outright what their custans are*-you might offend thaml 
Take a moment to discuss with eaqh other WHAT you are going to say and 
HOW you are going to say ft to accompltsh your task. 
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You are two members of the Ord culture. As Ords, there are certain custonis 
your culture has instilled In ywi. For one thfrig, ycu live in a society which 
values touching as an important part of coninun? cat Ing with other people of the 
same sis<. Both sexes in Ord are reared in an atmosphere where gentle patting 
and hugging of the SAME sax is a normal part of conyers ing wi th them. Hm^ever, 
this same custom of touching does not apply to neinbers of the OPPOSITE sex. 
Such behavior towards a member of the opposite ssk would be conildered in oxtretnely 
bad tastel ^ 

Equally important in Ord culture is the use of eye contact In Interpersonal 
communication. It would be very impolite for one to take his eyes off a meinber 
of the same sej<, even for a manent , during a conversation with them. However, 
as with the practice of touching, one sfniply does noC look into the eyes of 
a menter of the opposite sex when cormunlcatl ng with tham. 

It is also considered very rude for people outside your culture to ask what 
your customs are. 

You are about to meet two Amerlcars who are travel ing through your country. 
After striking out on their own to find out whit ON Is like, they discover that 
they have both lost all of their money. This unfortunate circumstance his left 
them both stranded a long distance from their hotel without any bus fare. (Buses 
are the only motorized vehfcles in Ord.) There are nO other Americans In the 
vicinity, so they decide to seek help from you. Thai r task is to get you two 
to loan or give them enough money for bus fare back to their hotel. 

As you talk with the two Americans you are to play the roles of Ords. Unless 
they successfully figure out your customs and ask their favor of you in the 
proper manner, you should NOT grant them the loan or gift. 
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You are two Amerieans traveling through an unfamiliar country known as Ord, 
After striking out on your own to find out what the country is likep you diicover 
that both of you have lost all of your money. This unfortunats ci rc urns ta nee has 
left you both itranded scHre 50 milles from your hotel without any bus fare. (Buses 
are the onlyTOtorlied vehicles in Ord,) There ire no other Arnerlcans in the 
vicinity, so you decide to seek help from two Ord citizens* YOUR TASK IS TO GET 
THE TWO ORDS TO LOAN OR GIVE YOU ENOUGH MONIY FOR BUS FARE BACK TO YOUR HOTEL. 

You kn€M vary little about Ord custoins or manners or about Its people. In 
order to accOTplFsh your task, you are going to have to figure out what customs 
are important in comrtiyni eating with Ords, It Is suggested that you not ask 
them outright what their custOTis ara— you might offend theml Taki a m^ient 
to discuss with each other WWT you are going to say and HW you are going to 
say it to accompl ish your task. 
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you are two numbers of the Dandi culture. As Dandis, there are certain 
customs your culture has instilled in you* For one thing, you live in a culture 
in which correct use of the voice Is very important. You have been brought 
up to NEVER rafse the tone or your voice in a conversation, unless you are 
angry* 

Horaover, since conversations are ordinarily carried on In such soft vocal 
tones in Dandi, ft is necessary for people engaged in discuision to stand no 
farther apart than 12 inches. Between 6 and 12 Inches is considered a comfortable, 
acceptable distance for people of both sexes to stand when conversing. People 
who stand farther than 12 inches apart during a conversition are considered 
cold and s tand-of f ! shi 

It IS also consFdered very rude for people outside your culture to ask what 
your cuitPfns mrm^ 

You are about to meet two Africans who are traveling through your country* 
After striking out on their own to find out what Dandi Is likep they discover 
that both of thefn have lost all of their money. This unfortunate circumstance 
has left both of the Americans stranded a long drstance from their hotel without 
any bus fare, (Buses are the only motor I zed vehicles In Dandi There are no 
other Americans in the vicinity, so they decide to seek help from you. Their 
task is to get you two to loan or give them enough money for bus fare back to 
their hotel* 

As you talk with the two Americans you are to play the roles of Dandis* 
Unless they succesifully figure out your customs and ask their favor in the 
proper Mnner, you should NOT grant them the loan or gift* 
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You are two Americans traveling through an unfarnlllar country known as Dandl. 
After striking out on your ovvn to find out what the country fs likBg you discover 
that both of you have lost all of your money* Thfs unfortunate circumstance has 
left you both stranded some 50 miles from your hotel without any bus fare, (Buses 
are the only motorized vehicles in Oandi,) There are no other Americans in the 
vicinity^ so you decide to seek help from two Dandi citizens. YOUR TASK IS TO 
GET THE TWO DANOIS TO LOAN OR GIVE YOU ENOUGH MONEY FOR BUS FARE BACK TO YOUR 
HOTEL. 

You know very little about Dandi customs or manners or about Its people. 
In order to accomplish your task, you are going to have to figure out what 
customs are important in conmuni cat i ng with Dandis, It is suggested that you 
not ask them outright what their customs are — you might offend theml Take a 
moment to discuss with each other Wh^T you are going to say and HOW you are 
going to say ft to accomplish your task. 
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You are two members of the Fondl culture. As Fondls, there are certain 
customs your culture has Instilled fn you. Far one thing, use of correct facial 
eKpreisfons when coimuni eating with otheri is very Important, When lomeone tays 
son^thlng a Fondl likes or agrees with. It Is cuitomiry for the listener to 
cast his eyes downward and frown. By the saim token, If a Fondl hears sofnathing 
ha doasn't like or disagrees with. It Is cuitomary for the listener to smile and 
nod his head up and down. 

Equally Important In Fondl culture Is the use of certain hand gestures. As 
a Fondl, ff you were to place your hands on your hips It would signify to 
whomevar yoy were speaking that you disagread with what they were saying. Moreovar, 
if you were to hold up your haid fn front of the other person's face, palm forward/ 
ft would signify that you agread with what the other person was saying. One 
fmportant taboo exists In Fondi^ however. A Fondl never touches his face or 
head In any manner when he Is talking! Such touching of one's faca or head 
during a conversation Is conslderad an obscena gesture. 

ft IS also conslderad very rude for people outside your culture to ask what 
your customs are. 

You are about to meat two Americans who are traveling through your country. 
After striking out on their own to find out what Fondl Is llkej thay discover 
that both of tham have lost all of their money. This unfortunate circumstanca 
has left them both stranded a long distance from their hotel without any bus fare* 
(Buses are the only motor lied vehicles !n Fondl.) There are no other Americans 
in the vicinity, so they deeida to seek help from you* Their task Is to gat you 
two to loan or give them enough money for bus fare back to thair hotel. 

As you talk with tha two Americans you are to play the roles of Fond Is, Untess 
thay successfully figure out your custcms and ask their favor of you In the proper 
manner, you should NOT grant tham the loan or gift. 
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You are two America n/S traveling through an unfamllfar country known ti Fondl. 
After striking out on your own to ffnd out what the country is like, you discover 
that both of you have loit all of your money. This unfortunate cfrcumstance has 
left you both itrandsd %€m 50 mMss from your hotel without any bus fare, 
(Buses are th© only motorfzad vshlcles in Fondl,) Thers are no othsr Amar leans 
in the vicinity, so you decide to seek help from two Fondl citizens. YOUR TASK 
IS TO GET THE TWO FOMDIS TO LCAN OR GIVE YOU ENOUGH MONEY F« BUS FARE MCK TO 
YOUR HOTEL. 

You know very little ebout Fondl customs or manners or about Its paople. In 
nrdar to accompUih your task, you are going to have to figure out what customs 
are Important In COTinunlcatIng with Fondls. It Is suggested that you not ask them 
outright what thefr customs are— you might offend themi Take a moront to discuss 
with each other Wt^T you are going to say and HCM you are going to say It to 
accOTplish your task. 
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You arc two members of the Lindi culture* As Lindli there are ceftain customs 
your culture has instilled in you. Very important among Llndls are the pfactices 
Involved in giving and receiving loans and gifts. When a Ltndi LOANS another 
person sctmth j nq/ the recipient of the loan must in^mediately offer the lender 
sorr^^hing !n return. The borrower must pay back the loan, but the lender gets 
to keep the article given him in return. 

Gifts are nevor offered without the giver suggesting that he partake in the 
gift In some fashion. In other words ^ if a Lindi were to give another person a 
loaf of bread, he v^ould expect to share part of the loaf with the recipient of 
the gift. 

The distinction betv/een lending and giving seems strange to many outsidars^ 
but it originated at a tin>e in Lindi history when loans and gifts were destroying 
many interpersonal relationships. Hence, the practices as outlined above were 
instituted. 

It Is also considered very rude for people outside your culture to ask what 
your customs are. 

You are about to meet two Americans wlio are traveling through your country. 
After striking out on their awn to find out what Llndi Is like, they discover 
that both of them have lost all of their money. This unfortunate circumstance 
has left the two Americans stranded a long distance from their hotel without 
any bus fare. (Buses are the only motorized vehicles In Lindi,) There are no 
other Americans In the vicinity, so they decide to seek help frori you. Their 
task is to get you two to loan or give them enough money for bus fare back to 
thel r hotel . 

As you talk with the two Americans you are to play the roles of Llndls. 
Unless they successfully figure out your customs and ask their favor of you in 
the proper manner, you should NOT grant them the loan or gift. 
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You are tvvo Americans traveling through an unfamiliar country known as Llndl. 
After striking out on your a^n to find out what the country Is like, you discover 
that both of you have lost all of your money. This unfortunate ci rcums tance has 
left you both stranded some 50 miles from your hotel without any bus fare. (Buses 
are the only motorized vehicles in Llndi.) There are no other Americans in the 
vicinity ^-o you decIdG to SGck HcId from two Lindi citizens, YOUR TASK IS TO 
GET THE n/O LtNDlS TO IQAH OR GIVE YOU ENOUGH HONEY FOR BUS FARE BACK TO YOUR 
HOTEL. 

You know very little a^bout Lindt cus tans or inanners or about Its people- |n 
order to acccmplish your task, you are going to have to figure out what customs 
are important in comniun i ca 1 1 ng with LIndls, It is suggested that you not ask them 
outright what their custOTS are--you might offend themi Take a moment to discuss 
with each other WHAT you are going to say and HCW you are going to say It to 
acconplish your task. 
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Title THE STORY OF CINDERELLA-SAN 
Introdyctlon 

Whan peoples of different culturas end languagai are suddenly thrown 
together without pravlous tritnlng fn eaeh othar's languageSp how do they 
comfmjnf cata? An historical sItuatEon that lands Itself to an analysis 
of this question is that of ATOrlcan troops stationed In Korea during the 
Korean War« For years, the Japanese had spoken a sfang called ^'Bamboo 
English'* for purposes of trading with English-speaking nations. When the 
Japanese annexed Korea In 191C| the Koreans quickly learned to understand 
and use ''Bamboo English." When the United States occupied Japan after 
World War lU American soldfers learned Bamboo English and put It to 
use later during the Korean conflict* 

KDraan "Bamboo Englfsh'S as used in '^he Story of CInderel la-san (STUDEfTT 
HANDOUT 12,3 ) is what linguists have called a "pidgin" language. Pidgin 
languages evolve to meet emergency communications needs. When two groups 
who are of different languages and cultures are forced to live and talk 
togetheri this type of maka-shlft speech emerges. The pidgin language 
Is not the native language of either groupi but is rather a mixture of the 
grammar of one with the vocabulary of the other. 

Pidgin languages frequently develop when merchants wish to trade with 
far-away people, Chinese and British mrchants in Cebu, a Phlllppina 
Island, transact business In pidgin Spanish^ In Hm Guinea and the Solornons 
trading Is done in beche*da*mer , a pidgin English used in the ports of 
China, In other words ^ when people of different languages meet and wish 
to communicate for commercial or other purposes, they Invent a hybrid 
language. Thus we see how closely language Is linked with the society 
I t serves* 

The use of the Cinderella story and the de-brleflng questions which follow 
ft help point out this functional » societal linkage to students. 

Lesson Objectives 

To recognize the functional role of language 

To recognize how languages blend cross^cul tural 1y 

To identify peopleSi places, and time-sett Ings using a simple fairy 
tale In pidgin English 

Time One class period 

Procedure 

Step I ' Give a brief Introduction (about 5 minutes) on pidgin languages 
according to the Information given above and In any other source 
material you think relevant, EKplain to the class that they 
are going to iMk at an example of a pidgin language, 

64 
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Step 2 * Hand out copies of the Cinderella story and glossary* Chooss 
iomaona in the elass to read the story aloud while students 
read along silently. Allow a mfnutes for students to look at 
the gloiiary at the and of the reading so they can familiarize 
themselves with some of the words they couldn't understand. 

De-bri ef In^ 

1, During the reading of the story some of you had smiles on your face-- 
others ware laughing at tlmas. Why? (Our unfaminarity with the 
story; our tendency to sea stereotypas of orfrntals In tha story; 
hearing a familiar story in a different cultural context) Do you 
iuppose Korean and Japanase itudents your aga v^uld think the story 
humorous? Why? Why not? (Chances ara those studants who ware abla 

to understand the story, whather thay be Japanase, Koreanp or Amarfcan, 
would saa humor in ft? Point out the univarsallty of seeing humor fn 
the unfamiliar expression of familiar communication* Has anyone in 
tha class aver seen a Japinesa varsfon of an American western movie?) 

2, What languages are used or mfxad in this story? (Japanese, inglish, 
and Korean) ^ 

3, What specific words or phrases provide clues to the story's setting, 
time and placa? (Military setting: use of 2^00 Instead of 12:00 
o'clock; boots instead of glass slippers, ate.) 

Tha cross-cultural mixing of languagas is not always as equal as thfs 
story would fndlcata. What often happens whan cultures and languagi^s 
meat and marge Is the dominance of one language over the other, l*a,, 
one of the languagas remains the basic language of the one group, 
becomes tha basic language ©f the other group, while taking on some 
of the vocabulary, grarmarp and expression of the subordinata language* 
In the Clnderalla story, however, we can see a pretty equal mix, 
although English sentenca patterns dominate* fn what ways does tha 
story reflect each of tha three cultures and languagas? (All three 
cultures at the time identified with the locatfon, Korea; use of 
-san endings for Japanese; ball*bali is a Korean word; sentence 
patterns are by and large English, etc*) 

Pick another-wall kTOwn fairy tale Ilka Cindaralla and rwrite it In 
Korean Bamboo English. Read It aloud to the class. Invent new words 
using the guidelines provided in the Cinderella story and glossary^ 
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THE SYO^Y OF CINDERELU-SAN^ 

Taksan years ago, skoshr CInqerel la-san lived in hootchie with stster§, 
pwr little Cfnderel la^sfln k^tchee no fun, hava-no social life. Always 
washee-washee, scrubee-sfirMNfl, make chop-chop. One day C Inderal I a-san 
sisters ketchee post card^ f^om Seoul. Post cardo speakia so: one prlnce- 
san have big blowout, taN^n kimchl. taksan beeru, play "She Ain't tot 
Ho Yo Yo." Cindy-san siswra taksan excited, make Cinderella-san Mlice 
up clothes. 

Sisters go blackmarket. K%t<;h#e fatigues, shine-shine boots. Conw 
night of big shindig, ifstar* speak inyonara, leave Cindy-san by fire. 

E{{iii...is appearfng fai»-y fioMnother-san. She speak: "Cindy-san, 
worry hava*>no, I ketchee VOi« number one oi'^flt and you go to hoedown 
nuii^er one prfnea." W>d(stttner-san speak C,..dy-san ketchae one mouse and 
one mousett-aps todmother^s^n waving wand and nwusetrap and mouse becoming 
streamlined oxcart. Then ^#v^ wand again one time and old rubber shoes 
changee fnto poliaSiied Corc^r'ih Jump boots. "Medameda," say Cindy-san. 
"Number one. " 

"One thing, kiddee," ^peak fairy todmother-san, "knock It off by 2i40O. 
I gotta get these clotfies bac^ to warehouse." 

"Hokay," speak Cirtdy-san, t«k%an happy, i»nd rush off to Seoul to hootchie 
of nun^er one prince. Cifidywn ketches big hit at barn dance. All 
r#st Jo'sans bags by Cind/-'%flf^, Nun*er one prince is on make, ketchee 
beeru and Spam sandwiches f^r Cindy-san and dance to "She Ain't Got No 
Ya Vo" eight times. 

Suddenly clock starts to ^t^fK# 2iiOO. Cindy-san has skoshi time, can 
ipeak only sayonara to nurfbar (?ne prince before chogeying to oxcart pool 
to go home. She hubba-'hubbfl h^nie but lose Corcoran Jump boot. Time to 
stop hava-no and number om prince ketchee. 

Next day big bulletin go oMt^ Number-one prince tneda-meda for jo-san 
who has foot to fit Corcoi'^n Jump boot, ketchee and marry, make number 
one Jo-san in Korea. 

FHnce try taksan feet in b^otv-all time no fit. Finally come to hootchie 
of Cinderella-san. Sisters §1) shook up, sft and giggle on straw mat as 



Reprinted by permisslof of th% publisher, Hayden Book Company, Inc., from 
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prince tries on number twelve feat* 

"Never hatchfe,*' he ipMk^ 'Who Is Jo-sin who do washee-washee?" 

Sf iters laugh, '*Ugly Cinderella-ian," thay speak, '*Nevah hoppan,'* 

^Vhat to lose,'* speak Prince* 'Idawi shfpsho baU-balf ugly Jo-san." 

CIndy*ian grins. She kstchee five aces In this deal, all tfm'^ know Jump 
boot fit* BDOt slide on skoshf foot with number one fit, 

"Kid, yog daf Jobu," he speak, "Come on my house, be number one prinMSS*" 

^'Sayonara, old bags," speak CIndy-san to sisters, and go home with number 
one prince. Taksan happy ever after* 
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GLOSSARY 



ball-bal I 

bearu 

chogay 

chop*chop 

chottD'matt€ 

daf Jobu 

hiva^no 

heotchla 

hubba*hubba 

jo-^san 

katchae 

kfmchi 



mada-meda 
navah hatch is 
navah hoppan 
sayonara 
shina no yoru 



ships ho 

skoshi 

taksan 



quick, quickly, to go quickly (adjactlvep adverb, verb) 
bear 

to go quickly, to carry 

food, to tat (noun, verb 

Just a mlnuta, right away 

all right, OK 

coma hara 

not to have 

house 



young woman, girl 
gat, take, have 

a pickled mUture of turnips, cabbage, and other vege- 
tablei, made by the Korean famMy In large quantities 
and stored In huge Mrthen Jars, frequently burled In 
the ground to age and for safe-keeping 

look 

impossible 
Impossible 
^good-bya 

CHINA NIGHT, the title of a vary popular Japani5se tune; 

pronounced by the Ainarlcan troops as "'She Aln^t 

Got No Yo YoJ' 
hurry up 
few, little 
much, many, large 
laundry, to launder (noun, verb) 



A Special Use of English jumbers 



Number One 
Number IR^^ 
Number Five 
Number Ten 



the best 
second bast 
mediocre 
the worst 
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Title THi FlJNCTIOmL VALUi OF LANGUAGE 
Introdtjetion 

A primary goal In learning about ciwmunleatron In m cross-cultural con- 
text Is to understand that languags Is not a '^naturaT* phenomenon, but 
i laarnsd one* The ways languaga Is learned can be understood by analyzing 
the conditions under which certain wrds or phrases become Im^rtant* The 
following short rels-play exercises should Illustrate the pofnt to students. 

Lesson Object iv/es 

To understand the situational components of cross-cultural linguistic 
usage « 

Time 30 rnlnutai 
Procadyre 

Have studtnts dlNfide into groups, Aiilgn or let each group choose one of 
the situations below, and coinplete the task* Then discuss tha follow-up 
questions with th^n. 

Situatfon h Suppose that you were an Italian hotelrnan In Rom catering 
to Snerlcan tourists who could Bpmk only English, What key English words 
and short phraies would be roost useful for doing business with these 
tourists? 

Si tuatlen 11 : Suppose you were a Russian agriculturist Inspactlng U,S. 
farms in Kansas^ What key fngllsh words and short phrases would be niost 
useful for communlcatJng with the Engl i sh-'Speakl ng Kansas faraers? 

Situation III : Suppose you were a Japanasa woman attending a conference 
In Maw York City on the rights of woran In the world* What key English 
WDrds and short phrases would be most usaful for connmun I eating with the 
English-speaking conferanee attendees? 

Situation Invent a cross-cultural situation and state the probleni 

based on the model set up In situations l-lll. What key English words 
and short phrases would ba mst useful? 



Pe"brlef Inff 

1. Ask students In each situation v^hich keywords and phrases thay chose 
and why, 

2, Does it inaka Lny dtffaranca whfethar one's nationality Is Italian, 
Russian, or Japafiese for the tasks above? Why or why not? 
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PART IV: 
COMMUNrCAriON AND CONFLICT 
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COMMUNrCATION AND CONFLICT 

l^r^RODUCTlOM for tiachirsi 

Most of this unit has focused on dlffartnces in psrcsptlon and how per- 
ceptual dffferaneas relate to Qomnunf cat ion and ml scommunf cat ion. I ron- 
faally, it is thasa differences In perception that make communl cat fori 
Inevitable. If ptopla saw the samt facts In tha sama way, thar€ would be 
no raason to talk at all* Cartaln rituals of racQgnftion or flattary 
might Inttrrupt tha lilanca, but there would be no occasion for the kind 
of talk know. There would ba no e^parlancas to share and no confllGts 
to nagotiate, A simple aKperlmant wl!! damoristrate this Idea* At tha 
naxt convarsatlonal opportunity ^ agrae completely, both In fact and fasling, 
with thB parson who has Just exprasiid an opinion. (This is mora difficult 
than mmy paopia imagfno,) In a matter of seconds the convarsitlon vvl II 
grind to a halt^ or fomMne will changa tha subject. The raason saams clear 
whar^ pao^iiia fs^ and feel alike there Is nothing to shara. Talk Is prf- 
ma ir i ry a tm^m of Gonfrontlng and aKploring diffarencas* Conversition 
and coimiunicatlon rnova from disagreainent to dlsagreamantp Intarruptad 
only occtilonally to note areas of niomantary concurrence. 

Since conflict Is inherent In all life, and sinca communication is at the 
vary heart of conflict, the last sac 1 1 on of this unit Is daslgned to 
involve stydanti In understanding the ralatlonihlps betwaen coimuni cation 
and conflict* It also provldas soma opportuni tias for tying together some 
skills and knovyladge gained about convnunicatlon as a human phanorneiion. 
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Title "ilTWEIN THE LINES" 
Introduct fon 

It IS fnif^rtant for studtnts to recognize tht roU that nonverbal eommin- 
fcatlon plays In humin undarstandlng. If spoktn or written words wara tha 
only msans for ptopit to communlcatas ft would be possibla to suspend 
cofmiunlcatf on and to ohoosa whan ona wished to coinnunicata. On the 
contraryi one cannot not cofnTOnicate. By one's a€tIons^ gesturaSi lack 
of actionSp laote of gesturas, ate., a parson says things to ©thars^ 
Consider tha following: MarK Is talking with a group of boys. Ona of the 
boys asks, *^Hiy what do you guys think about Mr. Grayson's class on sax 
aducation?" A nuwbBr of OTmmants are made In the group, but Hark says 
nothing. During tha entire mnvarsation on tha subject Mark mk^s no 
conimant at all- Is Mark not cormuni eating? Hi might, fn fMK ba commun- 
icating much about his fialtngs and knowledge of Mpi Qr^ysfm-^ sax education 
class. By his sflenca hi fnight ba saying that hi is ambatasiM, or that 
hi doesn't wish to discuss the mattar, or that he doasr?^*; kmy^ enough 
about Mr, Grayson's class to discuss tha mattar, ate. 

The aiTOunt and content of this mnvarbal consnunicat Ion becomas aspecfany 
appirant whan piople who speak diffarant languagas try to communlcats, 
Some of tha axarclsas In this unit proba this phinomanon. 

This particular axercisa is designed to lay groyndwork in recognising 
nonverbal comniunicatlon by having studants point it out in advaiiising 
and cartoons. Thisa two mediums ara aspaclally fruitful sinea advertisers 
structure their verbal language carefully to maxlmlia salas and cartoon- 
ists do much with turning what was meant to be said Into a doubla-maanlng 
to produca hunior. 

Lesson 0 ? jictivas 

To recogniza that all verbal communication has a nonverbal componant 

To recognlaa the existenca of nonvarbal communication via two contnonlv 
used madiums^-idvertislng and cartoons 

To racognl 16 that nonverbal n^isagas ara parcafvad diffarant ly by Individuali 
bacausa of differing psychological maka-ups and roles 

Time One clasi pariod 

Procecjyre 

Distribute copies of Student Handouts. Allow about 10 minutas for studants 
to read through Introductory mateflal (pp. 19i3'19i5). Ask If there are 
any questions about tha handouts so far. Clarify the idea In the Jaff 
Corviau letter as much as possible and go over the qyastlons Includad 
about tha lattar» 
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Go over the first exampla and tha thres questions on pp. 19i6 ind 19i7* 
Clarify the task as much as poisfble. 

Spend the remafndar of the claii parlod letting students work alone or 
in small groups for eKamples 1-4, At tha end of the pepiod ask for 
responses to the quest Ions on Handout 19:11, Possible follow-up questions 
might includa: 

K If »t possible to coimiunf cati something in written or spokan words 
without communicating somathing basides the specific words ehosan'^ 
Why? 

2^ No two people can receive the same message from a conmunieator. Discuss, 

3* Ailow time for students to do the task at the bottom of Handout 19:11, 
The exchange of examples and Ideas among students is most useful In 
performing the task. Depending upon your class, it might be well 
not to use the examples provided (cartoons and advertisements 2-4) 
at all* instead having students collect their own examples In the 
first place. 
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Racantly a great deal has bean said In the popular mad I a about Qomnunlca-* 
tfon batwssn pmp)m that does not involvs words^ If you'v© ever spoken 
to a group of people, you know what wa'r© talking about. You know It's 
tims to wrap-up your speechi not becauia someone says '^ay, knock It off, 
you've gone on long enough," but becausa the audlance Is getting fidgety, 
they yawn* thay begin to doodle, thay look up at tha QelUng Instead of 
at you, ate* These signs of what one author has callad •■body languaga" 
are often mora important to watch for than any snokan or written language 
ever could baj What the speaker In the previous exampla Is doing by "get- 
ting the massage," Is what has been callad "raadlng betwaan the Unas." 
He is looking at and interpreting unwrlttan and unspoken communication. 
Indeed, if ha is wise, he will probably haad the unspokan massage and 
conclude his speech. 

Even though wa try our hardest somatlmei to state yenulne, welNme^mfng 
feeUngs In words, wa often fail. Have you avar sat down to write a 
latter or note to somaone, read it through after you've written It, and 
decided that it said things or might say things that you didn't Intend 
to the reader? As an axaniple of this coninon human frustration of dealing 
with written language, look at the following letter written by a ninth- 
grader applying for summf wrk: 

Jeff Corveau 
1392 W, Grant St, 
Milwaukee, Wise. 377^9 

Mr, Becker, Floor Manager 
Farrell *s Department Store 
16th and St, Jamas Ava^ 
Milwaukaa, Wise, 37701 

Dear Mr, Becker: 

My nama is Jeff Corveau, I've heard a lot about your department 
store, A lot of my friends have worked for you and they tell ma 
the money Is good and you are easy to work for, I am very much In 
need of a job for the summer. In fact, Mm flat broka. Mom says 
that If I don't gat 'but of har hair" this sumr^r, sha may well gat 
a Job hersalf. All kidding aside, I have plenty of time on my hands, 
and therefora, plenty of ttma to do a good Job at Parrel Ps, 

In cloifng, I would respectful ly aik that you consider me for a 
summer ^sition. Even though I don't know you, 1 know you would 
be fair and a swell person to work for* 



'Julius Fast, BODY UNGUAGi (New York: Pocket tooks, 1971). 
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You can call me between the hours of 9:00 a.m. and 12i00 p.m. at 

Very respeetful ly, 
Jeff 

Jeff scrapped his well-lntentionsd, t lendly letter and decided to go apply 
for the job In pepson. Why? a y 

Look at Jeff's Utter again and see If you can point out specific words 
and phrases he uses that communicate Ideas "between the lines" that might 
influence Mr, Becker not to hire Jeff, 

(EXAMPLIS: Jeff said in his letter, "I've heard. . .you' re easy to work for " 
Mr Becker mleiht have thought, '"Jeff thinks Mm kind of a soft touch. In 
fact, 1 wonder what those other boys really think of me." In another pas- 
sage Jeff said, "I'm flat broke." Mr. Becker might have read Into that 
Maybe Jeff doesn't have much of a sense of responslbl Ilty— doesn' t seein 
to have a dime to his name." What about Jeff's statement, "Mom says If I 
don't get out of her hair this summer, she may well get a Job herself."? 
What might this comnuntcate between the lines to Mr, Becker?) 

Jeff decided his wel 1-lntentloned letter could end up in disaster for him 
because of things that might be communicated "between the lines," so to 
speak. (Let's hope Jeff had better luck In his personal Interview with 
spoken contnunlcatlon.) Jeff did not mean to appear to "butter-up" Mr. 
Becker. He said howhere In his letter that he wanted to "butter him up." 
But, In fact, Jeffwas taking too much of a risk, especially since he didn't 
know the floor manager. What things could Jeff have said in the letter to 
better communicate his feelings, and to have Mr. tocker read positive 
things between the lines? 

The possibilities for Interpreting written and spoken words are numerous. 
These many possibl I ittes for Interpretation Involve who Is reading or 
listening to the words as well as what is said. For example, If Mr. Becker 
was an easy-going, "nothlng-bothers-me" kind of guy, he might well take 
Jeff;s comments as positive. After all, Jeff Js. broke and does need a Job. 
But interpretation involves not only Mr. Becker's Individual personality, 
but his position or role as floor manager as well. And, chances are, be- 
cause Mr. lacker Is an «nployer, he would interpret much of what Jeff says 
in the letter as being negative about Jeff's character. 

No matter how hard a coiTminlcator tries to express himself, the audience 
'reads between the lines." This between-the-I Ines coraBunlcatlon Is 
important to acknowledge if one Is to understand the subtleties of human 
language. 



Search for and cut out advertisements from magazines, 
your task will be to look at each, see how It Is written, and write down 
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three things about It^ 

1. What li said In Mrds? (Use a phrasa or short sentance to sufnmrlia) 

2. What It says to ma ''batwaan tha IfnasJ* (Usa a phrase or short santance) 

3* If I wera ■ It might say thfs to ma *'betwaan tha Unas J' 

(Choosa iMthar rola or parion to ba, and sunmarlza In a phrasa or 
short sentanca,) 

As an axamplap iMk through soma idvartislng^ Think about ho^ you would write 
posslbia rasponsas to the thraa Itms abova^ 
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Title EXPLICIT AND TACIT COMMUMICATI ON 

Introduatlofi 

This sxsrclsa fs for furthsr practice In distinguishing words alone from 
complata communf cationi 

Lesson Ob | act lyes 

To recognizs tha differenca batwaen aKpIfeft and tacit communication 

To recognlie that tacit conriuni cation dapands upon to whom and for 
whom a message Is intendad and communlcatad 

To analyze thraa practica I tarns and apply tham to the concapts of 
explicit and tacit communication 

Tima i class psriod 

Procedure 

Hand out copiss of STUDINT HANDOUT 15^2. Explain the exercfse. Allow 
for itudant reiponsss in small groups or In the class as a whole. 
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EKpifcIt ind Tacit Comnunlcation 

'^Setwaan thm Lfnes^' halped acquaint you with the Idea that whit Is eomfmjn^ 
icatsd and fntarpratsd has a much broadsr basa than simply tha wrlttin 
or spoken words usad. This batwaan tha Unas communication Is called 
tacit communteatlDn» and rafars not to the stated wordSp but to the 
messages that come through nevertheless. Furthermore, tacit conmunlQation 
is distinguished from ewllcit communication. The latter refers to the 
actual written or spol<en words. 

As noted In '-Between the Lines tacit communication depends a great 
deal on to whom and for whom the mssaga Is convmjnl cated. Using the 
following list of Items, test your ability to distinguish between tacit 
and explicit communication. Choose three and state the following about 
each : 

I, what each expl fcf t ly coinmuni cated 

2^ for whom and to whom It was rammunlcated 

3. what It may tact tly communicata and to whom 

1 , Stamp Act of 1765 

2. Repeal of the Stamp Act 1766 

3« First wa1l< on the moon-'-One small step for a mani*.*- speech 

^, Declaration of Independence 1776 

5. First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 

6t School drug education program 

7. President Ford's speech (any wl 11 do) 

8. U.S. -Soviet space venture 

9. nmmnmmn (make up your own Item) 
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A 

NAM£ HEADS OR TAILS. IF YOU AND THE REST Of THE MEMBERS OF YOUR GROUP 
CHOOSE THE SAME, YOU ALL WIN A PRIZE. NO TALKING ALLOWED! IF ANYONE IN 
THE GROUP DOESN'T NAME THE SAME SIDE OF THE COIN AS EVERYOMI ELSE, NO ONE 
RECEIVES ANYTHING. 



A 

PUT A CHICK mm IN ONI OF THE SIXTEEN SaUARES. YOU WIN IF iVIRYONE IN YOUR 
GROUP SUCCEEDS IN CHECKING THE SAME SQUARE. NO TALKING ALLOWED! 

□ □ □ □ 

n □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ o □ □ 



A 

YOU ARE TO MEET SOMEBODY IN NEW YORK CITY. YOU HAVE NOT BIEN INSTRUCTED WHERE 
TO MEET, YOU HAVi NO PRIOR UNDERSTANDING WITH THE PERSON ON WHERE TO MEET, AND 
YOU CANNOT COMMUNICATE WITH EACH OTHIR, YOU ARE SIMPLY TOLD THAT YOU WILL 
HAVE TO GUESS WHERE TO MEET AND THAT HE OR SHE IS lEING TOLD THE WME THING 
AND THAT YOU WILL HAVE TO mKE YOUR GUESSES COINCIDE. WHERE WILL YOU CHOOSE 
TO MEET? 



A 

YOU WERE TOLD THE DATE OF YOUR MEETING IN NEW YORK CITY, BUT NOT THE HOUR. 
THE TWO OF YOU MUST GUESS THE EXACT MINUTE OF THE DAY FOR MEETING. AT WHAT 
TIME WILL YOU APPEAR AT THE MEETING PLACE YOU ELECTED FOR THE PREVIOUS CARD? 



A 

CHOOSE A NUHBiR BETWEEN I AND 100. IF YOU ALL WRITE THE SAME NUMBER, YOU WIN 



A 

CIRCLE ONE OF THE NUMBERS LISTED BELOW. YOU /IN IF YOU SUCCEED IN CIRCLING 
THE SAME NUMBER AS EVERYONE ELSE IN YOUR GROUP. YOU CANNOT TALK OF LOOK AT 
ANYONE ELSE IN THE GROUP. 



100 



13 



261 



99 



555 
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B 

CHOOSE ANOTHER STUDENT IN YOUR CLASS TO BE "A'n YOU PLAY THE ROLE OF "B". 
YOU AND A ARE TO CHOOSE HEADS OR TAILS WITHOUT WRITTEN OP, SPOKEN COMMUNICATION 
IF YOU BOTH CHOOSE HEADS, A WILL GET $3 AND YOU (B) WILL GET $2; IF YOU BOTH 
CHOOSE TAILS, A WILL GET $2 AND YOU WILL GET $3. IF YOU CHOOSE DIFFERENTLY, 
NEITHER OF YOU WILL GET ANYTHING. WHAT DO YOU CHOOSE? 



B 

YOU ARE "C". CHOOSE ANOTHER PERSON TO BE "A" AND AN ADDITIONAL PERSON TO 
BE "B", ASK A AND B TO WRITE THE THREE LETTERS IN ANY ORDER; YuU DO THE 
SAME. IF THE ORDER IS THE SAME ON ALL THREE LISTS, THE PERSON WHOSE LETTER 
IS FIRST ON THE THREE LISTS GETS $3. THE PERSON WHOSE LETTER IS SECOND ON 
ALL THREE LISTS GETS $2 AND THE PERSON WHOSE LETTER IS THIRD GETS $1. IF 
'?HE ORDER IS NOT THE SAME ON ALL THREE LISTS, THEN NO ONE GETS ANYTHING. 
WHAT DO YOU CHOOSE? 



B 

TRY A SECOND ROUND WITH TWO DIFFERENT PERSONS. THIS Tlf. U MAY COMMUNICATE 
WITH THE OTHER TWO STUDENTS TO ARRIVE AT A COMMON LIST IF , oU WISH fO DO SO. 



ERIC 
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INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 
A Selected Bibliography for the Teacher 

I 

Fo r the Teacher 

ENCOUNTERS WITH THE SELF, Don E. Hamachek (New York: Holt, Rfnehart and 
WlnstOHg 1571) $5«00 paperbacks Survey and readings on self-concspt. 

INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION: TEACHING STRATEGIES AND RESOURCES, Alton Barbour 
and Alvin A. Goldberg (Urbanaj IL: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Commun feat ion Skills, 1111 Kenyon Road^ Urbana, IL 6I8OI) $2,00 paperback. 

TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS TRAINING--T.E.T., Dr. Thomas Gordon (Wyden Publishers) 
197^. $7-95 hardback. 

FREEDOM TO LEARN, Carl R. Rogers (Columbui, Ohio: Merrill Publishing, * 

For the Student 

WHY AM 5 fi.FRAlO TO TELL YOU WHO I AM?, John Powell, S,J. Argus CormunI cat! ons , 
Nil€S, IL 60648, $1.95 paperback. Self-awareness, personal growth and 
interpersonal conmunlcatlon. Engaging readin;^, In or out of class.. 

LOOKING OUT/LOOKING IN— Interpersonal CanTiun I edition , (Corte Madera. , CA: 
Rinehart Press, 1975) » $9.50- Secorriary text. 

WAYS OF COMMUNICATING, Donald J. Tlghe (Cambridge, MA: WInthrop Publishers, 
17 Dunster St., Cambridge, MA 02i38). Secondary tent, an anthology, 
suitable for language arts. 

Social Studies 

Concepts for Social Studies Series, (New Yc . icinillan, 1975), arount enty 
titles, each available for around $1.50 ' ho' teacher and student r iOns. 
A WALK IN MY NiiGHIOR»S SHOES: (EMPATHY) a WORLDS WE LIVE IN- (f .i.^ ^ 

suggested here, 

LEARNING ABOUT PEOPLES AND CULTURES, Seymour Fersh, editor. (Evaniton, \Lt 

McOcugal, LIttell and Col, 197^)* with accompanying Teacher's Guide. Paperback 
text, secondary, attractively produced, social studies from a conmunl cations 
framework* 

TELEVISION: A GLOWL VIEW, Global Studies Project, Social Studies Development 
Center, Indiana University, llZgAtwater St., Bloomlngton, IN 47401. 1975 
EKperimental Unlt^ limited availability, no charge. 

Act ivities 

VALUES CLARIFICATION, Sidney Simon et al., Ha t Publishers, $5.95 paperback. 
Values elarif Icati on eKercfsas, many useful for cammynlcatlon* 

STP.UCTUREO EXPIRIENCES FOR HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING, Vols. I-IV, J. William Pfeiffer 
and John E. Jones, Series In Human Relations Training . University Associates 
Press, P.O. Box 615* Iowa City, \cmb 522W, $3.00 each. Many useful exercises, 
adaptable for vaflous sybjacts. 
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